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A  voluntary  organization  working  for  the  prevention 
of  organized  crime  and  commercialized  vice  through  the 
elimination  of  character-destroying  influences,  especially 
those  combined  with  places  which  breed  and  foster 
crime  and  vice.  It  investigates  conditions  relating  to 
commercialized  vice;  places  providing  unwholesome  in- 
fluences for  young  people;  crime  nests  and  rendezvous 
for  idlers  and  quasi-criminals,  such  as  unregulated 
public  dance  halls,  clandestine  night  clubs,  vice  and  crime- 
breeding  speakeasies,  unregulated  pool  rooms,  etc.  It 
makes  special  surveys  of  neighborhood  conditions  at  the 
request  of  other  organizations.  It  cooperates  with  the 
police  by  bringing  to  their  attention  new  programs  of 
vice  and  crime,  endeavoring  to  raise  standards  of  police 
and  court  treatment,  and  it  is  now  assisting  the  new 
Crime  Prevention  Bureau  of  the  Police  Department  in 
endeavoring  to  provide  better  environmental  conditions 
for  young  people.  The  Committee  will  endeavor  to  aid 
in  making  this  new  approach  to  the  crime  problem  in  New 
York  City  as  intelligent  and  effective  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  its  crime  prevention  work,  vice  investiga- 
tions and  other  cooperation  with  the  Police  Department, 
the  Committee  promotes  betterment  in  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice  by  the  courts.  It  engages  in  studies 
of  the  Magistrates'  Courts.  It  promotes  new  legislation 
where  the  need  is  indicated. 

The  Committee  was  organized  in  January,  1905,  to 
secure  the  suppression  of  the  Haines  Law  hotels.  Its 
work  was  so  effective  that  before  the  end  of  1911  there 
were  less  than  100  remaining  and  these  did  not  consti- 
tute a  serious  problem.  In  1912  the  Committee  broad- 
ened its  objects  and  purposes  and  extended  its  work 
to  include  all  phases  of  commercialized  prostitution.  The 
present  Report  contains  a  resume  of  the  Committee's 
accomplishments  during  the  whole  period. 

It  seems  wise,  upon  enterting  its  second  quarter  cen- 
tury for  the  Committee  again  to  broaden  its  purposes 
to  assist  in  eHminating  character-destroying  influences 
affecting  young  people,  by  emphasizing  in  its  work  the 
prevention  of  organized  crime  and  commercialized  vice. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

In  beginning  the  second  quarter  century  of  continuous 
activity,  the  time  seems  ripe  to  broaden  the  purposes 
and  work  of  the  Committee,  not  only  to  square  them 
with  the  actual  work  in  which  we  have  been  engaged 
during  the  past  three  years,  but  also  to  adapt  our  pro- 
gram to  present  day  needs  and  attitudes.  Our  objective 
is  to  help  in  eliminating  from  New  York  City  those 
character-destroying  influences  which  underlie  the  breed- 
ing of  organized  crime  and  commercialized  vice. 

Through  our  General  Secretary  and  Counsel,  who  has 
served  from  the  beginning  as  a  member  of  the  New 
York  City  Commission  on  Crime  Prevention,  the  Com- 
mittee has  had  a  direct  part  in  fostering  the  present 
hopeful  developments  in  this  field,  which  have  now 
taken  definite  shape  in  the  new  Crime  Prevention 
Bureau  of  the  Police  Department.  A  survey  of  the 
existing  situation  in  New  York  has  established  the  need 
for  just  such  activities  in  crime  prevention  as  we  con- 
template. There  is  a  very  general  agreement  that  the 
Committee  of  Fourteen  is  the  private  organization  best 
fitted  to  undertake  that  angle  of  crime  prevention  which 
lies  in  making  condition  studies  to  locate  and  to  assist 
in  removing  the  foci  of  crime  and  vice. 

The  suppression  of  places  devoted  to  vice  and  crime 
is  primarily  a  responsibility  of  the  police.  We  know 
that  Commissioner  Whalen  and  his  department  have 
not  only  recognized  that  responsibility,  but  also  have 
taken  effective  action.  While  giving  the  police  depart- 
ment all  assistance  possible  in  carrying  out  this  activity, 
we  believe  that  the  most  hopeful  and  far-reaching  results 
to  be  obtained  by  the  Committee  lie  in  endeavoring 
assiduously  to  discover  and  study  the  causative  influ- 
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ences  at  work  so  that  it  may  bend  its  efforts  as  much 
as  possible  toward  preventive  measures. 

The  appalling  conditions  which  called  the  Committee 
into  existence  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
required  direct  and  immediate  action.  This  naturally 
placed  the  primary  emphasis  on  suppression.  The 
Committee,  however,  being  composed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  a  versatile  and  diversified  membership,  did  not 
approach  its  problems  with  the  perspective  of  the  sen- 
sationalist or  the  uplifter.  One  member  was  destined  to 
become  Secretary  of  War,  and  later  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States.  Another  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. Another  later  become  Chief  City  Magistrate. 
Still  another  was  a  publisher  of  international  reputation. 
Prominent  doctors,  lawyers  and  churchmen  were  repre- 
sented, as  well  as  bankers,  men  of  big  business  interests, 
and  outstanding  settlement  workers,  court  workers, 
social  workers  and  college  professors,  combining  repre- 
sentation of  the  three  great  religious  faiths  and  the 
two  great  political  parties. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  even  at  the  outset  that 
such  a  group  was  interested  in  a  wider  outlook  than 
that  of  mere  suppression.  A  Sub-committee  on  Research 
was  formed  which  studied  social  causes  and  factors, 
as  well  as  the  courts,  the  laws  and  their  enforcement. 
This  study,  completed  in  1908  and  published  in  1910 
is  so  discriminating  and  far-sighted,  that  it  can  be  read 
today  with  interest  and  profit.  It  formed  a  text-book 
and  manual  of  work  for  the  Committee  of  Fourteen 
for  the  next  twenty  years.  Many  of  its  constructive 
recommendations  for  legislation,  and  for  betterment  in 
court  and  police  administration  have  become  a  reality. 

The  necessities  which  in  the  earlier  period  rightfully 
maintained  the  stress  on  suppression  have  gradually 
altered  until  today  the  wisdom  of  stressing  also  pre- 
vention seems  fully  justified. 
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In  its  studies  of  causative  influences,  the  Committee 
has  seen  develop  during  the  past  three  or  four  years 
the  adjustment  of  commercialized  prostitution  to  the 
speakeasies  and  speakeasy-clubs.  Through  the  employ- 
ment of  women  as  hostesses  in  these  all-night  drinking 
resorts,  we  could  see  influences  developing  which  not 
only  combined  to  make  new  prostitutes,  but  which  also 
were  enlarging  the  market  and  increasing  the  demand 
for  that  human  commodity.  This  in  a  sense  was  a 
throw-back  to  the  early  days  of  the  Committee.  Tracing 
back  the  sources  of  supply  we  found  that  a  majority  of 
the  private  employment  agencies  were  engaged  in  re- 
cruiting girls  for  the  new  occupation  of  hostess.  The 
employment  agencies  in  turn  were  found  to  be  drawing 
new  human  material  to  the  city,  by  inserting  advertise- 
ments in  certain  newspapers,  so  phrased  as  to  attract 
to  New  York  girls  from  the  factory  towns  of  surround- 
ing states.* 

This  problem  was  met  not  only  by  furnishing  the 
police  with  information  designed  to  point  out  the  hazards 
of  this  new  development,  but  also  by  bringing  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  general  public  in  the  belief  that  mass 
enlightenment  would  in  itself  assist  in  correcting  the 
evil. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  step  in  the  direction  of 
prevention  was  taken  by  the  newspapers  in  discontinu- 
ing all  advertisements  for  night  club  hostesses  and  also 
for  dance  hall  hostesses  in  all  but  one. 

The  next  step  was  a  marked  diminution  of  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  business  by  many  employment  agencies, 
and  the  third  was  a  vigorous  and  continuing  attack  by 
the  police  on  the  vice  and  crime-breeding  speakeasies. 
An  analysis  of  the  action  of  the  police  in  1929  against 

*These  findings  were  verified  by  ease  studies  of  girls  detained  in  Harlem 
Women 's  Prison,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Correction 
during  1929. 
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360  of  the  places,  previously  investigated  by  employees 
of  the  Committee  is  to  be  found  on  page  39  of  this 
report. 

Commissioner  Whalen  realized,  when  presented  with 
the  data  resulting  from  our  study  of  the  Employment 
Agencies,  that  the  police  department  was  not  at  the 
time  adequately  equipped  to  deal  with  those  particular 
conditions  until  he  could  bring  about  the  reorganization 
of  the  women  police.  His  farsightedness  in  appointing 
the  Commission  on  Crime  Prevention,  with  the  subse- 
quent development  of  the  Crime  Prevention  Bureau  and 
its  reorganization  of  women  police  is  too  well  known  to 
require  repetition.  It  is  providing  the  personnel  and 
program  for  dealing  intelligently  with  the  problem. 

The  Committee  of  Fourteen  though  primarily  organ- 
ized for  the  suppression  of  commercialized  prostitution 
has  always  realized  that  prevention  was  a  logical  pro- 
cedure. Eepression,  suppression  and  prevention  are 
inextricably  related. 

Believing  that  the  public  has  not  measured  correctly 
the  extent  to  which  this  important  element — prevention 
— has  entered  into  the  complex  work  of  the  Committee, 
we  have  purposely  brought  prevention  to  the  fore  in 
speaking  of  our  program  for  the  year  1930.  Our  efforts 
to  bring  about  the  suppression  of  commercialized  vice 
will  be  unabated;  but  we  shall  emphasize  more  than 
heretofore,  the  importance  and  necessity  of  prevention. 

Accordingly,  the  following  statement  of  a  plan  for 
broadening  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen,  was 
prepared  by  a  sub-committee  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Mr.  George  W.  Alger,  and  subsequently  adopted: 

"What  may  prove  to  be  an  opportunity  for  useful 
service  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  has  been  created 
by  the  program  of  the  new  Crime  Prevention  Bureau 
of  the  Police  Department.  This  department  itself  is 
a    new    departure    in    police    administration.     It  is 
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too  early  to  conclude  what  its  final  effect  may  be.  It 
has,  however,  extraordinary  potentialities  in  quite  a 
new  field.  Crime  detection  and  crime  punishment  have 
been  the  main  purposes  of  police  organizations.  The 
addition  of  crime  prevention  requires  for  its  success  a 
new  point  of  view,  especially  on  a  subject  with  which 
our  Committee  is  entirely  familiar,  in  which  it  has  a 
definite  experience  and  on  which  the  policies  of  the 
Committee  itself  may  prove  exceedingly  helpful  in  the 
organization  of  the  department.  Without  any  substan- 
tial change  in  the  general  work  of  our  committee  or  any 
radical  variation  of  its  own  policies,  it  may  furnish 
such  aid  to  the  Crime  Prevention  Bureau  as  to  make 
this  new  experiment  a  success  where  otherwise  it  may 
prove  ineffectual.  We  have  the  best  of  reasons  for 
knowing,  in  our  own  field,  conditions  which  tend  to 
produce  criminality.  In  the  investigations  which  we 
pursue,  collateral  to  our  work  and  incidental  to  it,  we 
are  daily  finding  conditions  which  if  unchecked  breed 
criminality.  If  our  Committee  can  establish,  at  the 
outset  of  this  new  Bureau,  proper  contacts  with  police 
administration,  furnish  it,  as  in  the  past,  information 
covering  our  own  specific  field  and  also  information 
covering  matters  not  within  that  field,  but  which  have 
been  discovered  through  our  regular  investigations, 
such  cooperation  may  prove  exceedingly  useful.  What 
is  more,  the  judgment  and  practical  sense  in  the 
handling  of  these  situations  may  also  prove  valuable 
to  this  department.  Our  Committee,  therefore,  should 
as  we  see  it,  at  this  formative  period  in  this  new 
department,  prepare  itself  to  afford  all  possible  aid  in 
the  development  of  this  new  work  and  within  the 
sphere  outlined  above. 

"Our  Committee  should  not  be  officially  represented 
on  any  advisory  committee  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Department,  but  should  maintain  its  independence  so 
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that  its  criticisms  of  the  Department  should  not  he 
embarrassed  by  any  official  relation  to  it,  if  such  criti- 
cism should  later  prove  necessary.  Perhaps  no  organ- 
ization now  existing  in  New  York  has  a  greater  body 
of  experience  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  Crime  Pre- 
vention Bureau  than  ours.  With  adequate  funds  to 
extend  our  present  work  and  to  furnish  the  collateral 
cooperation  indicated  above,  we  should  be  able  to  do 
for  the  police  department  an  exceedingly  valuable 
service  in  helping  this  new  Bureau  to  develop  along- 
sane  lines  and  attain  the  maximum  of  efficiency.  It  is 
an  experiment  which  has  enormous  potential  importance 
and  it  represents  an  opportunity  for  our  work  which 
should  be  seized  and  acted  upon,  and  additional  funds 
required  should  be  sought,  largely  on  the  expectation 
of  making  this  Bureau,  through  our  efforts,  a  success, 
while  at  the  same  time  in  no  fundamental  are  we  chang- 
ing the  spirit,  purpose  and  effect  of  our  own  work. 

"We  are  quite  clear,  at  least  on  this  one  point,  that 
whether  or  not  this  new  Bureau  proves  a  success  or  a 
failure  will  depend  largely  upon  the  ideas  with  which 
it  starts,  the  intelligence  of  its  organization  and  the 
wisdom  with  which  it  selects  the  lines  along  which  its 
work  should  proceed.  This  success  will  depend  very 
largely  on  whether  it  receives  that  cooperation  from 
organizations  like  ours  and  others  having  a  large  body 
of  experience  in  this  field  and  the  extent  to  which  good 
judgment  and  practical  sense  are  applied  in  developing 
its  policies. 

"Respectfully  submitted, 

"George  W.  Alger, 

"Chairman." 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen,  I  com- 
mend this  statement  to  our  contributors  and  other 
friends.    Our  opportunities  for  effective  and  construe- 
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tive  public  service  were  never  greater.  We  bespeak 
the  generosity  of  the  public  for  increased  financial  sup- 
port so  that  we  may  take  fuller  advantage  of  these 
opportunities. 

We  wish  particularly  to  express  our  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  the  Honorable  Grover  A.  Whalen  for 
the  very  real  assistance  which  he  has  given  to  the  Com 
mittee's  program  as  well  as  for  the  excellent  coopera- 
tion with  the  Police  Department  for  which  he  has  been 
responsible.  We  wish  also  to  commend  him  for  the 
intelligent  and  aggressive  manner  with  which  he  has 
gone  about  the  suppression  of  commercialized  vice. 

We  express  our  thanks  also,  to  the  judges  and  other 
public  officials  with  whom  we  have  enjoyed  cooperation 
during  the  past  year. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  January  24th,  1930, 
in  the  Board  Room  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  1929,  show- 
ing receipts  of  $19,753  and  disbursements  of  $22,843 
on  the  basis  of  a  budget  of  $23,500  was  received, 
accepted  and  ordered  published.  A  minimum  budget 
of  $24,125  was  adopted,  with  the  deficit  of  $2,529.92  as 
an  additional  amount.  Authorization  was  given  for 
raising  and  expending  a  special  Silver  Anniversary 
Fund  for  investigation. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  his  report  which  would 
be  printed  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee.  The 
Secretary  reported  verbally  on  the  activities  of  the 
Committee  during  the  year;  his  report  is  set  forth  in 
detail  on  the  succeeding  pages.  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  had  just  completed  its 
twenty-fifth  year  and  that  the  Report  this  year  would 
be  a  Silver  Anniversary  Number. 

Among  other  things,  the  Secretary  referred  to  his 
membership  on  the  Commission  for  Crime  Prevention 
and  to  the  set-up  of  new  machinery  in  the  Police  De- 
partment which  should  do  much  to  lessen  some  of  the 
problems  in  the  field  of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen. 
Specifically,  this  is  the  new  Crime  Prevention  Bureau 
in  the  Police  Department,  which,  among  other  things, 
is  expected  to  supervise  dance  halls,  night  clubs,  pool 
rooms  and  similar  places.  He  called  attention  to  the 
large  number  of  speakeasy  clubs  and  similar  resorts 
identified  with  prostitution,  which  had  been  closed  dur- 
ing the  year  by  the  effective  action  of  the  Police  De- 
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partment.  He  pointed  out  that  some  of  these  places 
had  reopened  in  Yorkville,  Greenwich  Village  and  the 
Harlem  section,  and  emphasized  the  need  of  ample 
investigation  funds  which  would  permit  a  quick  follow- 
up  and  consolidation  of  the  gains  already  made.  He 
also  called  attention  to  a  decline  in  the  employment  of 
hostesses  in  clubs,  and  of  a  coincident  inauguration  of 
a  new  system  of  "floating"  hostesses  who  are  not  per- 
manently employed  by  the  clubs  but  are  on  call  to  cer- 
tain clubs,  and  who  also  go  from  club  to  club  for  an 
evening  engagement.  Mention  was  also  made  of  an 
important  luncheon  given  by  Mr.  Cushman,  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  at  which  Commissioner  Whalen  spoke 
favorably  about  the  Committee's  work,  expressing  his 
thanks  for  the  cooperation  rendered  the  Police  De- 
partment. 

Action  was  taken  to  disapprove  a  bill  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, introduced  by  Mr.  Jenks,  which  would  permit  the 
employment  of  women  in  restaurants  between  the  hours 
of  10  P.M.  and  6  A.M.  The  discussion  brought  out  the 
fact  that  this  bill  would  open  wide  the  door  for  abuses 
in  the  employment  of  women,  which  might  exceed  in 
seriousness  the  hostess  situation  with  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  grappling  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Gustavus  T.  Kirby  from 
the  General  Committee  was  received  and  regretfully 
accepted. 

Mr.  Eobert  Appleton,  President  of  the  Grand  Jurors 
Association,  was  proposed  for  membership  on  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  and  was  unanimously  elected. 

The  Eeport  of  the  General  Committee  on  Nominations 
was  received  and  adopted.  In  accordance  therewith 
the  following  were  unanimously  elected  for  1930: 

As  Directors : 
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Dr.  James  Pedersen,  Chairman 

Mr.  John  G.  Agar  Dr.  Katharine  B.  Davis 

Mr.  Geogre  W.  Aloer  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins 

Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin  Mr.  Edward  J.  McGuire 

Dr.  Lee  W.  Beattie  Mrs.  Mortimer  M.  Menken 

Mr.  James  S.  Cushman  Mr.  Francis  Louis  Slade 

Mr.  Percy  S.  Straus 

As  Officers: 

Chairman  Dr.  James  Pedersen 

I  Mr.  Percy  S.  Straus 


Vi  C  G~  C  "h  (X  %  T  TYh&tt 

'Mr.  Edward  J.  McGuire 

Treasurer  Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin 

General  Secretary  and  Counsel..  Mr.  George  E.  Worthington 


Finance  Committee: 

Mr.  Percy  S.  Straus,  Chairman 
Mr.  John  G.  Agar  Mr.  James  S.  Cushman 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY  AND 

COUNSEL 

Introductory  Statement: 

In  January  the  Committee  of  Fourteen  completed  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  its  existence;  it  is  therefore  not 
inappropriate  to  review  briefly  some  of  its  early  history 
and  accomplishments.  The  Committee  of  Fourteen  was 
formed  at  a  conference  of  organizations  which  met  at 
the  City  Club  on  January  16,  1905,  to  protest  against 
the  conditions  in  the  Eaines  Law  hotels  and  to  discuss 
remedies.  From  that  date  onward  the  membership  has 
always  been  diversified;  the  list  shows  that  it  has  repre- 
sented more  than  150  other  civic  and  welfare  organiza- 
tions of  the  City  of  New  York. 

It  began  a  smashing  attack  on  the  Raines  Law  hotel, 
not  only  by  stimulating  the  various  official  agencies  to 
enforce  existing  laws  but  also  by  devising  new  legisla- 
tion and  securing  its  enactment.  A  detailed  statement 
of  these  legislative  achievements  will  be  found  on  pages 
26-31  of  this  report. 

In  1912  the  Committee  not  only  expanded  its  member- 
ship but  also  broadened  its  work  to  include  an  attack 
on  all  phases  of  commercialized  vice.  By  that  time  the 
number  of  Eaines  Law  hotels  had  been  reduced  from 
upwards  of  2,000  to  less  than  100.  In  1914  the  Com- 
mittee published  an  account  of  its  accomplishments  for 
the  first  ten  years,  which  is  so  graphic  and  interesting 
that  it  will  bear  repeating.  It  will  also  throw  an  inter- 
esting side  light  on  the  problems  of  that  period  as  com- 
pared with  those  today.  The  following  is  an  excerpt 
from  that  Report: 
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When  the  Committee  was  organized  in  January,  1905,  hotels,  large 
and  small,  catering  to  prostitution  and  immorality  were  located  all 
over  the  city  and  especially  on  the  corners  of  the  uptown  avenues. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  provisions  of  the  Liquor  Tax  Law,  com- 
monly known  as  The  Raines  Law,  which,  restricting  the  lawful  sales 
of  liquor  on  Sunday  to  hotels,  resulted  in  the  turning  of  what  had 
formerly  been  saloons  into  hotels,  by  the  addition  of  a  minimum 
of  ten  rooms.  So  general  was  this  condition  of  vice  that  the  term 
"Raines  Law  Hotel"  was  the  common  synonym  for  "Disorderly 
Hotel." 

At  that  time  the  dives  along  Park  Row  and  the  Bowery  had  not 
felt  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  The  ' '  Flea  Bag, "  "  Scotty  Lavelle 's ' ' 
and  "Big  Jack  Porgie's"  were  catering  unrestrained  to  the  sailor 
trade.  Chinatown  with  "Paddy  Mullin's, "  "Nigger  Mike's,"  "Tom 
Lee's"  and  Al  Russell's  "Dry  Dock"  were  running  full  blast. 
"Steve  Brodie's"  (of  bridge  jumping  fame),  "The  Little  Jumbo," 
and  other  resorts  just  south  of  Grand  Street,  had  back  rooms 
so  far  removed  from  the  street  that  fights  and  murders  might  easily 
be  "pulled  off"  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  passerby. 
' '  The  Friendly  Inn, ' '  an  Italian  50c.  house  run  by  Fegelle  at  Hester 
and  Mott  Streets,  was  coining  the  half  million  which  he  later  lost 
on  the  race  tracks.  Rosie  Hertz,  the  ' '  Queen  of  the  Dive  Keepers, ' ' 
who  had  obtained  from  the  Courts  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
police  from  interfering  with  her,  and  "Bart"  O'Connor,  the  former 
bouncer  at  McGuirk's  "Suicide  Hall,"  were  located  on  First  Street. 
Ninth,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets  all  had  open  dives  within  200 
feet  of  churches  or  schools. 

On  Fourteenth  Street,  near  Third  Avenue,  were  three  of  the  largest 
' '  markets  for  women ' '  which  the  city  has  ever  had.  They  were 
popularly  known  as  Theis ',  Wulfer 's  and  Sharkey 's.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood were  half  a  score  of  hotels  to  which  immoral  women  took 
men. 

From  early  afternoon  to  early  morning,  the  streets  of  this  section 
were  patrolled  by  hundreds  of  women,  working  at  times  by  relief 
squad  methods.  They  feared  the  police  as  little  as  did  the  dive 
keepers  or  pimps  for  whom  they  worked.  Arrest  meant  only  a  few 
hours  lost  time  and  the  necessary  fee  for  the  bail  bondsman  and 
through  the  fine  imposed,  a  small  contribution  to  the  City's  exchequer. 

On  the  West  Side,  just  off  the  White  Lights  of  Broadway's  Theatre 
District,  were  the  dives  of  28th  and  29th  Streets.  Sixth  Avenue  near 
these  streets  contributed  its  share  to  the  encouragement  of  vice.  ' 1  The 
Haymarket"  had  as  wide  a  national  reputation  as  the  "Moulin 
Rouge"  of  Paris  had  an  international.  "The  Cairo"  and  "The 
Bohemia"  were  equally  well  known  to  New  York's  visitors  and  after 
a  big  football  game  the  resorts  would  be  full  of  college  undergraduates. 
The  sophomores  of  the  local  educational  institutions  used  to  take 
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the  freshmen  to  these  places  as  part  of  their  initiation.  Despite 
exceptionally  heavy  running  expenses  the  hotels  Ln  this  vicinity  were 
money  makers.  It  was  reported  that  at  ' '  The  Parker ' '  it  was  not 
an  infrequent  occurrence  for  every  room  to  be  rented  five  times  in 
a  night — a  rebate  being  given  a  woman  if  she  vacated  a  room 
within  30  minutes. 

Opposite  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  40th  Street  was  the 
"German  Village,"  with  its  women  working  for  the  pardoned  convict, 
Hadden,  whose  hotel  was  around  the  corner,  while  on  42nd  Street, 
across  the  street  from  Hammerstein 's,  was  Mollie  Rear  don's  high 
class  resort,  the  same  ' '  Mollie ' '  who  declared  her  heart  was  broken 
because,  just  as  she  was  getting  established  in  "society,"  Inspector 
Russell  arrested  her  for  keeping  a  disorderly  house.  Further  west 
on  40th  Street  was  a  row  of  disorderly  houses,  some  cheap  and  others 
expensive,  and  a  call  and  wine  house;  while  in  the  Twenties  there 
was  a  succession  of  cheap  houses,  in  and  out  of  which  men,  especially 
on  a  Saturday  night,  could  be  observed  passing  in  almost  a  steady 
stream. 

The  Negroes,  too,  had  their  resorts.  On  37th  Street,  the  most 
popular  being  known  as  "Digg's"  and  "Herbert's,"  while  on  28th 
Street,  over  a  stable  was  the  infamous  "Douglas  Club."  On  35th 
Street  was  "Baron  Wilkin's,"  catering  to  both  races  and  both 
sexes  while  on  Cornelia  and  Bleecker  Streets  were  places  which 
had  not  as  yet  been  entirely  closed  and  whose  chief  attraction  was 
perversion. 

In  Harlem,  both  east  and  west,  were  many  disorderly  resorts.  On 
Second  Avenue,  at  109th  and  114th  Streets  were  cheap  Italian  resorts, 
houses  of  the  lowest  possible  description.  Third  Avenue  north  of 
116th  Street  was  so  bad  as  to  be  objectionable  to  decent  men,  not 
to  mention  women.  At  124th  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  covering 
the  whole  block  front,  was  a  hotel  which  was  then  openly  run  in  a 
most  disorderly  manner.  On  a  block  near  a  large  amusement  park 
holding  outings  and  picnics  which  drew  crowds  of  young  men  and 
women  from  all  over  the  city  were  three  disorderly  resorts,  running 
in  flagrant  violation  of  law. 

At  126th  Street  and  Third  Avenue  across  the  street  from  a  police 
station  was  a  dive  which  successfully  resisted  many  efforts  to  sup- 
press it. 

On  Eighth  Avenue  there  were  disorderly  hotels  at  115th  Street 
and  116th  Street  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  busiest  elevated  station 
in  Harlem.  At  129th  Street,  on  the  other  end  of  the  block  from  a 
large  Methodist  Church,  was  a  notorious  hotel.  On  West  125th  Street, 
was  an  uptown  ' 1  Haymarket ' '  drawing  many  young  men  from  a 
nearby  university,  as  well  as  enticing  neighborhood  girls.  Such  were 
some  of  the  conditions  in  1905. 
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Conditions  Today  (1915): 

There  is  not  a  ten-room  hotel  which  was  erected  or  converted  to 
meet  those  requirements  of  the  Liquor  Tax  Law,  which  today  rents 
rooms  to  couples,  and  there  are  very  few  ordinary  saloons  or  hotels 
which  will  even  serve  liquor  to  a  known  prostitute,  though  she  be 
accompanied  by  a  man.  Those  that  do,  are  called  sharply  to  account 
by  the  brewer  interested  as  soon  as  he  knows  of  the  dereliction. 

The  sailors  do  not  go  to  the  Bowery  any  more  and  visitors  who 
have  not  heard  of  the  change  question  the  correctness  of  the  street 
signs,  so  different  is  the  Bowery  of  today  from  its  popular  char- 
acterization in  the  song  of  ten  years  ago. 

While  General  Bingham  was  Police  Commissioner  (1907-08),  the 
story  was  told  of  foreign  sailors,  who  upon  landing  from  a  visiting 
battleship,  asked  a  police  officer  at  the  landing  stage  for  a  sporting 
house.  They  got  an  address  only  to  be  warned  by  another  officer 
as  they  sought  to  enter  the  house,  that  it  was  under  surveillance 
and  might  be  raided  at  any  time.  This  condition  astonished  them, 
since  it  was  so  totally  different  from  the  conditions  which  existed 
in  their  home  port. 

"The  Flea  Bag"  and  its  neighbors  were  closed  by  Commissioner 
Bingham  and  what  was  "Diamond  Dan  O'Rourke's, "  with  its  pan- 
handler customers  and  their  women,  now  admits  men  only.  "Nigger 
Mike's"  closed  when  its  proprietor  was  too  anxious  for  his  own 
good  for  the  election  of  his  candidate  in  a  primary  fight.  "Big 
Jack, ' '  forced  out  of  Chatham  Square,  tried  to  follow  the  crowd 
over  the  Williamsburgh  Bridge  and  was  told  that  he  and  his  par- 
ticular following  were  not  wanted  in  ' '  the  Eastern  District. ' '  The 
lid  was  so  tightly  screwed  on  the  Chinatown  resorts  that  it  has  not 
been  pried  up  in  three  years.  "Al"  Russell  and  "Bart"  O'Connor, 
active  political  workers  as  well  as  resort  keepers,  have  gone  to  their 
last  accounting. 

Fegelle,  who  had  openly  defied  the  Police  Department  to  close 
his  place,  is  serving  a  20-year  sentence  in  Sing  Sing  under  the  law 
against  compulsory  prostitution  as  amended  in  1910.  Hertz  and  Sharkey 
have  both  served  prison  sentences  and  the  resorts  run  by  them  are 
permanently  closed.  Recently  less  than  20  probable  prostitutes  were 
observed  on  the  streets  and  in  the  resorts  of  a  section  of  the  City 
by  an  investigator  who,  seven  years  ago,  had  counted  300  such  women 
in  the  same  territory. 

This  suppression  of  vice  on  the  Lower  East  Side  has  been  duplicated 
in  the  West  Side  Section,  commonly  called  "The  Tenderloin."  On 
Sixth  Avenue  and  the  intersecting  streets  from  23rd  to  34th  Streets, 
with  but  one  exception,  there  is  not  a  permanently  established  place 
which  caters  openly  to  sexual  vice  or  immorality.  The  exception  is 
an  assignation  hotel  which  so  far  has  escaped  the  general  closing. 
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The  resorts  of  29th  Street  yielded  to  the  same  pressure  as  did  those 
of  Chinatown,  chiefly  the  police. 

The  citadel — The  Haymarket — only  yielded  when  unable  to  renew 
its  dance  hall  license.  Though  apparently  immune  to  excise  and 
criminal  penalties,  it  was  finally  closed  as  the  result  of  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Amusement  Resources  for  Working  Girls.  This 
Committee  secured  a  dance  hall  license  law  and  after  strenuous 
efforts  the  license  authorities  refused  ' '  The  Haymarket ' '  the  essential 
dance  hall  license.  Xot  until  last  year  was  accomplished  the  closing 
or  cleaning  up  of  three  places  at  the  lower  end  of  this  district,  places 
whieh  weathered  the  coming  and  going  of  all  Inspectors,  good  and 
bad,  but  whieh  finally  fell  under  the  efforts  of  a  viee  squad  com- 
mander and  his  men.  It  was  this  same  commander,  Lieutenant  Costi- 
gan,  whose  men  secured  the  conviction  of  Fegelle,  whieh  closed  ' '  The 
Friendly  Inn, ' '  and  so  made  20  years  the  minimum  sentence  in  the 
Brooklyn  ease. 

The  former  proprietor  of  the  ''Parker  Hotel"  is  running  a  eheap 
lunch  room,  while  his  former  competitor,  after  seeing  his  partner 
serve  a  jail  sentence  for  running  their  new  hotel  as  a  disorderly 
house,  has  recently  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy.  Wallace  Sweeney, 
whose  resort  was  much  patronized  by  college  students,  was  among 
those  proprietors  who  have  spent  time  on  Blaekwell 's  Island  because 
they  refused  to  yield  otherwise  to  the  repression  movement. 

It  seems  to  have  been  impossible  for  the  resort  keepers  to  recognize 
that  the  repression  and  suppression  movement  was  more  than  a  passing 
trouble.  The  dismissal  of  General  Bingham  and  his  deputies  meant 
to  them  the  end  of  repression.  Today  the  General's  Fourth  Deputy, 
who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  vice  squad,  is  Police  Commissioner. 
The  passing  of  Governor  Hughes  by  reason  of  his  appointment  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Excise  Commissioner  by  Governor  Dix  were  heralded  as  the  end  of 
the  repressive  movement  through  the  Liquor  Tax  Law.  Instead, 
Commissioner  Farley  has  followed  the  example  of  Commissioner 
Clement  and  as  recently  as  this  year  has  effected  the  penalization, 
after  much  opposition,  of  a  Harlem  resort,  one  which  had  never 
before  been  made  to  suffer  in  any  way. 

' '  The  German  Village ' '  is  closed  and  Mollie  Beardon  has  suffered 
extinguishment.  The  dozen  houses  on  -10th  Street  into  which  600 
men  were  seen  to  enter  in  a  single  hour  have  been  closed  for  two 
years.  The  houses  on  Sixth  Avenue,  one  of  whieh  was  raided  eighteen 
times  in  six  months,  are  closed  and  the  house  on  West  Eighteenth 
Street  which  was  raided  early  one  Saturday  night  and  when  raided 
again  at  midnight  the  same  night  was  found  to  be  receiving  its  regular 
week-end  guests  as  before,  has  been  permanently  altered  and  is  used 
for  other  purposes.  The  houses  in  41st  Street,  which  were  raided 
monthly  in  1907  and  1908  and  were  as  regularly  fined  -*50,  are  closed. 
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This  year  (1915)  the  better  grade  houses,  especially  one  in  West 
49th  Street,  for  which  the  police  had  never  been  able  to  get  a  warrant, 
have  been  closed.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  houses 
in  54th  Street  are  permanently  closed  now  that  the  madam  of  the 
most  prosperous  one  has  suffered  a  jail  sentence,  and  there  is  a  law 
on  the  statute  books  making  her  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  should 
she  be  again  found  conducting  her  old  business. 

The  Negro  places  have  been  very  difficult  to  improve  because  of  the 
cry  of  race  prejudice  when  effort  has  been  made  to  prosecute  and 
the  lack  of  Negro  detectives  on  the  police  force,  but  the  28th  and 
35th  Street  places  are  closed  and  women  are  barred  from  the  one  37th 
Street  place,  which  continues  open. 

Harlem  shows  its  share  of  the  improvement.  Vigorous  efforts  have 
closed  and  kept  closed  the  worst  of  the  Italian  resorts  and  with  one 
exception  the  Second  and  Third  Avenue  hotels  and  resorts  are  out 
of  business.  On  the  West  Side  four  of  the  hotels  and  the  two  dis- 
orderly dance  halls  no  more  tempt  the  uptown  couples. 

Since  information  of  conditions  in  Brooklyn  in  1905  is  not  available, 
comparison  cannot  be  made  covering  so  long  a  period.  In  that 
borough  conditions  differ  from  those  in  Manhattan  chiefly  because, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sailors  from  the  Navy  Yard,  there  are  no 
visitors — no  strangers  within  the  gates,  from  whom  vice  resort  proprie- 
tors can  profit.  Vice  and  immorality  in  Brooklyn  were  chiefly  in 
the  Navy  Yard  District,  in  and  around  lower  Pulton  Street,  among 
the  Negroes  on  Myrtle  Avenue,  and  on  Broadway,  from  the  Williams- 
burgh  Bridge  continuing  out  to  Manhattan  Crossing. 

Improvement: 

There  are  now  no  saloons  in  the  Navy  Yard,  Fulton  Street  or 
Myrtle  Avenue  Districts  which  encourage  prostitutes  to  resort  to  their 
rear  rooms.  During  1914  a  proprietor  who  had  three  hotels  in  the 
Fulton  Street  District  served  a  prison  sentence,  and  the  same  year 
saw  closed  a  notorious  hotel  which  admitted  girls  regardless  of 
apparent  youth.  On  October  1,  1914,  not  a  hotel  on  Broadway  or 
at  "The  Crossing"  admitted  couples,  though  in  three  cases  this 
was  due  to  the  presence  of  a  policeman  at  the  hotel  desk.  It  has 
already  been  told  how  Fegelle  attempted  to  run  a  house  in  Brooklyn 
and  was  sent  to  jail;  how  Porgie's  attempt  to  cross  the  river  was 
frustrated.  Mrs.  Rose,  whose  husband  had  a  notorious  resort  on 
East  Ninth  Street,  Manhattan,  was  easily  forced  out  of  business. 

Conditions  have  greatly  altered  at  Coney  Island  and  the  Bowery 
there  has  changed  as  much  as  its  original  in  Manhattan.  Within 
much  less  than  ten  years  Coney  Island  conditions  were  notorious. 
In  1908  Inspector  Bussell  and  Lieutenant  Costigan  were  at  work 
cleaning  up  the  Island,  but  unfortunately  just  as  they  were  getting 
a  grip  of  the  situation  Commissioner  Bingham  was  removed  and  they 
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were  transferred  to  precinct  duty  in  the  Bronx.  Last  summer  Coney 
Island  was  almost  a  model  resort;  Oceanic  Walk,  formerly  the  worst 
of  the  walks,  was  almost  unused  and  unlighted  from  the  Bowery 
to  the  Beach. 

While  we  do  not  pretend  to  assume  that  these  remark- 
able accomplishments  so  graphically  described  resulted 
solely  from  the  Committee's  efforts,  nevertheless  it  was 
responsible  for  the  impetus  which  set  in  motion  the 
official  machinery  for  these  accomplishments,  including 
the  legislation  which  made  them  possible.  Among  other 
factors  which  played  an  important  role  were  the  re- 
organization of  the  Inferior  Criminal  Courts  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Inferior  Criminal  Courts  Act,  a  result 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Page  Commission,  which, 
in  turn,  owed  its  appointment  to  the  early  studies  and 
activities  of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen;  the  disclosures 
of  the  Rockefeller  Grand  Jury  in  1910,  to  which  was 
presented  much  evidence  by  the  Committee  of  Fourteen, 
and  which  also  was  responsible  for  following  through 
prosecutions  of  indictments  found  by  that  Grand  Jury; 
and,  lastly,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the 
abolishment  of  fines  in  prostitution  cases,  the  recom- 
mendation for  which,  originated  with  the  Committee  of 
Fourteen. 

There  is  much  historical  interest  in  the  comparison 
of  conditions  in  1905  with  those  in  1914.  The  excerpt 
is  conceded  to  be  a  remarkably  accurate  description  of 
the  areas  and  locations  of  commercialized  prostitution 
in  1905  and  comparison  of  conditions  in  similar  areas 
in  1914. 

These  early  accomplishments  indicate  the  ease  and 
effectiveness  with  which  it  is  possible  to  deal  with  the 
more  open  and  flagrant  and  sordid  phases  of  commer- 
cialized vice.  The  problems  with  which  the  Committee 
was  left  to  grapple  at  the  end  of  its  first  ten  years  are 
somewhat  similar  to  those  existing  today,  except  this 
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difference,  that  whereas  in  1914  the  public  conscience 
had  not  yet  developed  to  a  point  fully  to  support  and 
applaud  public  officials  in  their  efforts  to  enforce  the 
laws  against  commercialized  vice,  and  the  police  were 
not  yet  certain  as  to  what  was  expected  of  them  in  the 
way  of  enforcement,  there  is  today  no  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  wholesome  public  attitude  and  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  attitude  of  the  police  with  reference  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  governing  commercialized 
prostitution. 

The  1914  Report  calls  attention  to  the  following  evils 
existing  at  that  time,  which  have  a  familiar  ring:  "The 
greatest  evils  at  the  present  time  are  prostitution  in 
tenement  houses  and  apartments  and  the  so-called  assig- 
nation hotels.  .  .  .  Also  there  have  grown  up  in  the 
city  certain  so-called  cabaret  places,  which,  in  a  measure 
have  taken  the  place  of  such  resorts  as  were  on  29th 
Street,  although  the  evidences  of  immorality,  instead 
of  being  open  and  flagrant,  are  very  much  concealed 
and  would  not  be  observed  by  the  casual  visitor.  This 
makes  it  easy  for  the  management  to  present  many 
witnesses  who  will  testify  to  the  good  character  of  the 
place.  .  .  .  The  same  situation  prevails  with  regard  to 
street  conditions — the  prostitute  seeking  customers  con- 
ducts herself  much  as  though  she  were  merely  a  flirt. 
To  broaden  too  rapidly  the  requirements  of  evidence 
might  mean  the  arrest  of  many  women  who  were  merely 
indiscreet." 

Attention  was  called  to  the  increase  of  cases  against 
women  for  prostitution  in  tenement  houses,  and  the 
reason  given  was  partly  increased  activity  of  the  police 
against  this  form  of  prostitution  and  partly  to  the 
closing  of  the  houses  and  saloon  markets  where  the 
women  could  formerly  be  found.  Further  attention  was 
called  to  the  development  of  the  call-house  of  prostitu- 
tion, described  as  a  flat,  usually  managed  by  a  middle- 
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aged  woman  who  secured  the  girls  from  a  "call  ex- 
change." Customers  were  obtained  by  surreptitious 
advertising  or  through  introductions  by  mutual  friends. 
Attention  was  also  called  to  the  Negro  resorts  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  West  135th  Street.  The  Report  in 
closing  quotes  with  approval  from  the  study  of  Dr. 
Abraham  Flexner,  of  "Prostitution  in  Europe,"  which 
had  recently  been  completed.  This  statement  is  so  filled 
with  wisdom  and  prophecy  of  uncanny  accuracy  that  I 
shall  repeat  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  supporters  and 
friends : 

"Whatever  one  may  hold  as  to  ultimate  dealings  with  the  subject, 
it  is  clear  that  prostitution  is  at  any  rate  a  modifiable  phenomenon. 

.  If  prostitution  and  its  evils  can  by  social  arrangements  be 
increased,  they  can  also  by  social  arrangements  be  lessened.    .    .  . 

' '  Police  repression  can  be  directed  mainly  against  professional 
prostitution  and  its  exploiters.  Unquestionably  it  has  a  valuable 
function  to  discharge  in  removing  stimulation  and  reducing  sug- 
gestion. .  .  .  Well  drawn,  well  codified,  well  executed  laws  will 
accomplish  this.  Any  civilized  society  using  the  resources  and  instru- 
mentalities that  every  such  society  has  within  its  reach,  can,  if 
really  so  minded,  ultimately  reduce  prostitution  and  its  ravages. 
.  .  .  It  is,  humanly  speaking,  a  possible  undertaking,  even  though 
I  repeat,  no  where  as  yet  by  any  means  accomplished.    .    .  . 

' '  Further  achievement  depends  upon  alterations  in  the  constitution 
of  society  and  its  component  parts.  .  .  .  Insofar  as  prostitution 
is  the  outcome  of  mental  or  moral  defect,  laws  and  police  are 
powerless;  only  the  intelligent  guardianship  of  the  State  will  pre- 
vail. .  .  .  Insofar  as  prostitution  is  the  outcome  of  natural 
impulses  denied  a  legitimate  expression,  only  a  rationalized  social 
life  will  really  forestall  it.    .    .  . 

"Civilization  is  stripped  for  a  life  and  death  wrestle  with  tuber- 
culosis, alcohol  and  other  plagues.  It  is  on  the  verge  of  a  similar 
struggle  with  the  crasser  forms  of  commercialized  vice.  .  .  .  This 
will  be  the  real  contest — the  contest  which  will  tax  the  courage, 
the  self-denial,  the  faith,  the  resources  of  humanity  to  their 
uttermost. ' ' 

The  last  fifteen  years  of  the  Committee's  efforts  have 
been  devoted  largely  to  dealing  with  the  residuary  evils 
mentioned  in  the  1914  Report.    From  1914  until  1920 
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there  was  a  continued  decrease  in  all  of  the  aspects  of 
commercialized  prostitution.  During  that  period  the 
Committee  secured  some  important  new  legislation,  two 
examples  being  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure which  very  much  simplified  the  work  of  the 
police  in  securing  evidence  and  convictions  in  most  of 
the  problems  of  commercialized  prostitution.  Another 
was  the  Red  Light  Injunction  and  Abatement  Law, 
which  discouraged  the  use  of  valuable  property  for  the 
purposes  of  commercialized  prostitution.  Also,  during 
this  period,  were  the  intense  wartime  activities  against 
commercialized  prostitution  carried  out  under  the  aegis 
of  the  War  Department  Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities  under  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  Esq.,  in  which 
the  Committee  of  Fourteen  took  an  active  part. 

In  the  year  1920,  commercialized  prostitution  in  New 
York  reached  its  lowest  ebb.  Since  then  there  has  been 
what  has  seemed  to  be  a  steady  increase  although  not 
as  to  some  of  the  phases  which  were  so  troublesome  in 
1914.  Street  solicitation  has  decreased  to  a  point  where 
it  is  now  almost  negligible.  The  main  increase  revolves 
around  the  speakeasy  and  the  speakeasy  club,  a  full 
description  of  which  was  published  in  our  1928  Report 
The  attention  of  Mayor  Hylan  and  of  Commissioner 
Enright  was  directed  to '  the  newly  developing  evil  of 
the  'all-night  speakeasy  club  as  early  as  1924;  for  failure 
to  take  effective  means  to  check  the  development  of  that 
evil  they  should  be  held  justly  censurable.  The  attitude 
of  that  administration  in  refusing  to  accept  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  private  organizations,  whose  sole  pur- 
pose was  that  of  unselfish  service  in  assisting  public 
officials  to  deal  with  vexing  problems,  prevents  the 
Hylan  and  Enright  administration  from  ridding  itself 
of  the  responsibility  for  a  situation  which  has  proved 
to  be  so  vexing  to  their  successors. 

Due  to  the  tremendous  efforts  of  the  police  under  the 
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intelligent  and  sympathetic  guidance  of  Commissioner 
Whalen,  we  believe  that  during  1929  the  worst  aspects 
of  this  problem  have  been  checked,  although  much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  not  only  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
gains  which  have  been  made  but  in  the  development  of 
new  machinery  to  meet  the  problems  which  are  peculiar 
to  present-day  conditions.  Our  1924  Report,  after 
analyzing  prostitution  cases  in  the  Women's  Court  over 
a  period  of  ten  years,  makes  the  following  statement: 

"The  real  recidivists  are  less  than  10  per  cent.  The 
first  offenders  number  72  per  cent.  Where  do  these 
first  offenders  come  from?  What  is  the  cause  of  their 
downfall!  These  are  the  pressing  questions  of  1924. 
Answers  must  be  found  if  wisely  directed  efforts  are 
to  be  made  to  remove  the  causes." 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  police  and  other 
public  officials  are  now  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  their 
responsibility  in  the  repression  of  commercialized  pros- 
titution that  the  question  is  no  longer  debatable.  We 
therefore  feel  that  upon  entering  the  second  quarter 
century  of  its  existence  and  in  accord  with  its  precedent 
of  1912  the  Committee  should  again  broaden  its  pur- 
poses and  work.  We  think  that  we  can  make  a  real 
contribution  in  the  field  of  prevention.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  study  the  causative  influences  which  lead  to 
organized  crime  as  well  as  commercialized  vice,  and 
broaden  the  condition  studies  to  include  all  places  in 
the  community  which  are  the  breeding  places  for  organ- 
ized crime  and  commercialized  vice,  promoting  measures 
for  their  elimination. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  Commissioner  Whalen  for  the  splendid  coop- 
eration which  has  existed  between  the  Committee  and 
the  Police  Department  during  his  administration;  to 
thank  him  personally  for  his  inestimable  assistance,  and 
further  to  commend  him,  not  only  for  his  energy  in  the 
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enforcement  of  the  laws  concerning  the  social  evil,  but 
also  in  the  constructive  work  which  he  is  doing  in  con- 
nection with  setting  up  the  new  Crime  Prevention 
Bureau  in  the  Police  Department. 

The  following  pages  contain  a  brief  resume  of  the 
milestones  of  progress  in  the  Committee's  history. 

A  Quarter  Century  of  Service. 

The  Committee  of  Fourteen  has  striven  unselfishly 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  assist  in  bringing 
about  community  betterment.  As.  indicating  its  com- 
plete lack  of  selfish  motives,  the  following  is  quoted 
from  a  Report  of  the  Committee  only  two  years  after 
its  founding: 

"The  Committee  has  endeavored  to  do  its  work  wher- 
ever possible,  through  existing  agencies,  local  organiza- 
tions, householders,  churches,  etc.,  laying  the  facts  with 
regard  to  the  conditions  in  their  neighborhood  before 
them,  and  cooperating  with  them  in  their  efforts  to 
clean  up  their  own  neighborhood.  The  Committee  be- 
lieves that  such  constructive  policy  will  produce  the 
most  far-reaching  and  permanent  results,  and  while  by 
pursuing  such  a  policy  it  does  not  get  the  credit  for  the 
work  done,  it  accomplishes  what  is  vastly  more  im- 
portant— the  actual  attainment  of  the  end  sought." 
(Report  of  1907.) 

The  next  year,  in  further  defining  its  work,  the  Com- 
mittee had  the  following  to  say  in  its  Annual  Report: 

"The  Committee  is  not  a  law-enforcement  society. 
From  the  beginning  it  has  sought  to  place  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  evil  conditions  connected  with  the  retail 
liquor  traffic,  that  they  might  be  corrected  at  the  source. 
It  has  endeavored  to  determine  how  far  such  conditions 
are  due,  (1)  to  faults  inherent  in  the  law  itself,  (2)  to 
the  rules  of  evidence  adopted  by  the  courts,  (3)  to  in- 
difference or  incompetency  of  the  law-enforcement  agen- 
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cies,  and  (4)  to  responsibilities  of  the  different  business 
interests  involved. 

"Its  work  has  been  one  of  observation  and  criticism, 
of  suggestion  and  encouragement,  but  above  all  of  con- 
struction."   (Report  of  1908.) 

Again,  in  1912,  the  Committee  in  reviewing  its  work 
for  the  preceding  seven  years,  made  the  following 
statement : 

"The  Committee  sought,  from  the  outset,  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  constituted  authorities,  state  and  local,  to 
secure  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  law  and  its 
better  enforcement.  For  this  purpose,  it  placed  itself 
and  its  information  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the 
authorities:  the  State  Excise  Department,  the  District 
Attorney  of  the  county,  the  police  of  the  municipality, 
the  courts  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and,  for  spe- 
cial phases,  the  Tenement  House  and  Health  Depart- 
ments of  the  city  and  the  Mayor's  License  Bureau.  Its 
dealings  were  particularly  with  the  first  four  of  these, 
with  which  it  succeeded  in  establishing  most  cordial 
relations ;  and  the  results  achieved  were  largely  due 
to  this  relation  with  the  official  agencies.  .  .  . 

"In  accomplishing  this  work,  the  Committee  was  of 
necessity  brought  face  to  face  with  other  phases  and 
ramifications  of  the  Social  Evil.  Through  a  special 
Research  Committee  it  conducted  an  investigation  (a)  of 
the  courts,  which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Courts  Commission  and  the  reform  of  the  Inferior 
Criminal  Courts;  and  (b)  of  the  laws  dealing  in  any 
way  with  the  Social  Evil  and  their  enforcement  in  New 
York.  The  results  of  this  latter  investigation  were  pub- 
lished in  1910,  under  the  title  'The  Social  Evil  in  New 
York  City:  A  Study  of  Law  Enforcement  by  the  Re- 
search Committee  of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen,'  which 
was  the  predecessor  and  the  instigator  of  other  similar 
reports  in  other  cities.   This  investigation  convinced  the 
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members  of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen  that  a  work 
of  much  larger  scope,  dealing  with  the  whole  question 
of  the  Social  Evil,  should  be  undertaken  by  a  Com- 
mission or  a  Committee  especially  created  for  that 
purpose." 

While  it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  excerpts  that 
the  Committee  at  the  beginning  limited  its  efforts  to 
the  promotion  of  those  measures  which  might  result  in 
the  elimination  of  the  Raines  Law  hotels,  which  had 
come  into  existence  in  consequence  of  the  Liquor  Tax 
Law  of  1896,  nevertheless  it  found  itself  at  a  very  early 
date  in  the  study  of  causes  which  were  responsible  for 
commercializing  prostitution.  It  broadened  its  pur- 
poses in  1912  to  discover  and  deal  with  those  causes, 
after  having  failed  in  securing  a  public  commission  or 
a  much  larger  organization  for  the  purpose.  Further- 
more it  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  handicaps  to 
effective  enforcement  which  lay  in  the  imperfect  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice  by  the  courts.  It  was  also 
faced  from  the  outset  by  a  dearth  of  laws  for  intelli- 
gently dealing  with  the  many  problems  involved. 

The  Committee  set  out  to  meet  and  remedy  these 
conditions.  An  attempt  is  here  made  briefly  to  sketch 
some  of  these  accomplishments.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  were  made  in  the  field  of  legislation;  they  are 
outlined  as  follows : 

Improvements  in  the  Law 

A.  Legislation  devised  and  sponsored  by  The  Com- 
mittee of  Fourteen. 
1.  Amendments  improving  Liquor  Tax  Law  in  1905, 
1908,  1910,  1912,  and  1915. 

These  made  possible  the  riddance  of  the  Raines- 
Law  hotels,  and  the  cleaning  up  of  vice  condi- 
tions in  saloons. 
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2.  Vagrancy  Law.    (Subd.  4,  Sec.  887.    Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure.) 

(a)  Prior  to  1915,  there  was  only  one  clause 
penalizing  "a  common  prostitute  who  has  no 
lawful  employment  whereby  to  maintain  her- 
self." The  evidentiary  requirements  made  it 
almost  unenforceable  by  the  police.  That  year, 
1915,  the  Committee  secured  the  following 
amendment : 

"A  person  (a)  who  offers  to  commit  prostitu- 
tion; or  (b)  who  offers  or  offers  to  secure  a 
female  person  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution, 
or  for  any  other  lewd  or  indecent  act;  or  (c) 
who  loiters  in  or  near  any  thoroughfare  or  pub- 
lic or  private  place  for  the  purpose  of  inducing, 
enticing  or  procuring  another  to  commit  lewd- 
ness, fornication,  unlawful  sexual  intercourse  or 
any  other  indecent  act;  or  (d)  who  in  any  man- 
ner induces,  entices  or  procures  a  person  who  is 
in  any  thoroughfare  or  public  or  private  place 
to  commit  any  such  acts,  is  a  vagrant." 

(b)  With  the  assistance  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities 
in  1919,  an  amendment  after  removing  sex  dis- 
discriminations,  added  the  following  to  the  Va- 
grancy Law : 

"(e)  who  receives  or  offers  or  agrees  to  re- 
ceive any  person  into  any  place,  structure,  house, 
building  or  conveyance  for  the  purpose  of  pros- 
titution, lewdness  or  assignation  or  knowingh 
permits  any  person  to  remain  there  for  sucb 
purposes;  or  (f)  who  in  any  way,  aids  or  abets 
or  participates  in  the  doing  of  any  of  the  acts 
or  things  enumerated  in  subdivision  four  of  sec- 
tion eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  the  code 
of  criminal  procedure." 

These  amendments  created  for  the  police  some 
of  the  best  legal  means  for  practical  enforce- 
ment, existing  anywhere. 
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3.  Tenement  House  Law.   Amendments  in  1913. 

(a)  Section  109.  The  Committee 's  bill  amended, 
so  as  to  include  prostitution  among  the  forbidden 
uses  to  which  property  shall  be  put. 

(b)  To  make  the  penalty  of  $1,000  practicable 

the  following  amendment  was  enacted: 

".  .  .  if  there  be  two  or  more  convictions  (of 
prostitution)  in  the  same  tenement  house  within 
a  period  of  six  months,  knowledge  on  part  of 
owner  is  presumed." 

(c)  The  criminal  section  (150)  was  amended 
to  read:  "A  person  who  solicits  another,"  etc. 

(d)  This  last  section  (150)  was  also  amended 
to  include  the  crime  of  keeping  a  disorderly 
house  in  a  tenement. 

Amendments  in  1915: 

(a)  The  Governor  signed  the  bill  providing 
for  the  use  of  the  certificate  in  cases  brought 
under  Section  150  of  the  Tenement  House  Law; 
also  of  similar  action  on  the  amendment  to  the 
Section  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  de- 
scribing "Who  are  Vagrants"  .  .  .  success  re- 
ported in  securing  the  provision  for  probation 
for  first  offenders  of  women  convicted  of  prosti- 
tution in  tenement  houses,  and  the  bill  amend- 
ing and  strengthening  the  penalties  provided  in 
the  Liquor  Tax  Law. 

(b)  The  Committee  was  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing another  amendment  to  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  which  became  Chapter  196  of  the 
Laws  of  1915,  providing  that  the  certificate  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Tenement  House  De- 
partment should  be  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  building  was  "intended,  arranged  or  de- 
signed to  be  occupied"  as  a  tenement  house. 
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4.  Penal  Late,  penalizing  the  keeping  of  a  dis- 

orderly house,  sec.  1146. 

The  Committee  in  1913  drafted  an  amendment 
which  was  enacted  to  the  effect  that : 

"Whoever  as  owner,  agent  or  lessor  shall 
agree  to  lease  or  rent,  or  contract  for  letting 
any  building  or  part  thereof  knowingly  or  with 
good  reason  to  know  that  it  is  intended  to  be 
used  for  any  of  the  uses  or  purposes  herein 
prohibited  (prostitution)  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor." 

A  further  amendment  extended  the  fingerprint 
identification  to  persons  convicted  in  New  York 
City  under  this  section. 

5.  Red  Light  Injunction  and  Abatement  Act. 

This  was  secured  by  The  Committee  of  Four- 
teen in  1914  after  a  two-year  fight.  It  again 
assisted  in  securing  the  amendment  of  this  act 
in  1927  which  further  improved  and  strength- 
ened it.  Its  value  lies  chiefly  in  its  preventive 
and  deterrent  effects. 

6.  Massage  Pa  riots. 

Prior  to  1915,  these  places  were  among  the 
worst  types  of  brothels. 

The  Committee  was  the  most  active  supporter 
of  a  bill  introduced  in  1915  by  Senator  Hamil- 
ton, amending  the  charter  of  the  City  of  New 
York  to  enable  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  license 
massage  operators  and  establishments.  This 
bill  received  the  necessary  executive  approval 
and  became  law. 

Thereupon  an  ordinance  licensing  massage 
parlors  was  passed  by  the  Board  and  was  signed 
by  the  Mayor  on  November  28th.  1915. 
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7.  Procedural  Amendments. 

(a)  Inferior  Criminal  Courts  Act. 

"The  Legislature  in  1913  passed  several  de- 
sirable ameudments  to  the  Inferior  Criminal 
Courts  Act,  (1)  the  abolition  of  the  fine  as  a 
disposition  in  soliciting  cases,  (2)  the  extension 
of  commitments  to  the  State  Reformatory  for 
Women  at  Bedford,  of  women  convicted  of  tene- 
ment house  prostitution,  and  (3)  the  removal  of 
the  age  limitation  for  such  commitments." 

(b)  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.   In  1919  the 

following  section  was  added: 

"Sec.  889-a.  Violation  of  Section  887,  Sued. 
4;  Evidence. 

"In  the  trial  of  any  person  charged  with  a 
violation  of  subdivision  four  of  section  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  the  code  of  criminal 
procedure,  testimony  concerning  the  reputation 
of  the  place  wherein  the  offense  occurred  or  of 
persons  who  frequent  or  reside  therein  shall  be 
admissible  in  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge." 

(c)  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 

An  amendment  to  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
was  introduced  in  1913  by  Senator  Wagner,* 
and  passed,  providing  for  the  dispossession  of 
tenants  who  use  leased  premises  for  purposes 
of  prostitution. 

Two  other  procedural  amendments  were  en- 
acted and  re-enacted  by  the  legislature  several 
times,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  only  to 
be  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  which  were: 

The  amendment  to  the  Inferior  Criminal 
Courts  Act,  relating  to  transfer  of  misdemeanor 
cases,  which  amendment  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Wagner  at  the  request  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  a 

Bill  introduced  by  Senator  Mills,  amending 


*Then  a  State  Senator. 
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the  Penal  Code,  abolishing  the  fine  as  a  disposi- 
tion in  disorderly  house  cases. 

B.  Legislation  jointly  sponsored  by  Committee  of  Four- 
teen and  other  Groups. 

1.  Inferior  Criminal  Courts  Act.  (1910) 

2.  Compulsory  Prostitution  Law.  (1910) 

3.  Legislation  providing  for  the  Care  of  the  Feeble- 

Minded.  (1914) 

4.  Parole  Commission  Law.  (1915) 

5.  Law  prohibiting  advertisements   of  supposed 

cures  for  venereal  diseases.  (1915) 

6.  Amendment  to  the  Public  Health  Law  relating 

to  the  detention  and  examination  of  persons 
suffering  from  venereal  diseases.  (1919) 

7.  Bills  relating  to  Bedford  Reformatory.  (1926, 

1927,  1928,  1929) 

8.  Wayward  Minor  Act.  (1923). 

Reforms  in  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  by 

the  Courts 

Reform  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  by 
the  courts  presents  problems  so  complicated  and  influ- 
ences so  deeply  woven  in  the  social  fabric  that  it  is 
impossible  for  one  organization  or  group  to  do  little 
without  the  support  and  assistance  of  an  enlightened 
citizenry  represented  by  many  diverse  organizations. 
The  following  reforms,  however,  were  brought  about  by 
active  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Committee  of 
Fourteen. 

The  studies  by  its  Research  Committee  resulted  in  a 
public  enlightenment  and  have  been  credited  by  Pro- 
fessor Seligman  of  Columbia  University  with  being  the 
deciding  factor  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Page  Commission,  whose  recommendations  in  turn  led 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Inferior  Criminal  Courts  Act 
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which  virtually  reorganized  the  Magistrates  and  Special 
Sessions  Courts.  Much  material  was  presented  to  the 
Page  Commission  by  the  Committee  of  Fourteen.  Suc- 
ceeding the  enactment  of  that  law,  the  following  reforms 
had  much  to  do  with  the  inauguration  of  improved 
methods  in  dealing  with  convicted  offenders  and  in  very 
greatly  diminishing  the  volume  of  prostitution  after 
1910: 

(1)  Finger-printing  of  convicted  defendants,  making 
possible  knowledge  of  the  problem  of  recidivism  and 
leading  to  its  diminution. 

(2)  Abolishment  of  fines  in  prostitution  cases  dis- 
posed of  in  Magistrates  Courts.  This  reform  perhaps 
had  more  to  do  in  diminishing  the  volume  of  public 
prostitution  than  any  other  one  factor. 

(3)  Establishment  of  centralized  Women's  Court  for 
the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  with  espe- 
cially assigned  magistrates  and  with  special  probation 
staff  trained  in  the  social  treatment  of  the  delinquent. 
(The  Committee  assisted  in  bringing  about  the  transfer 
from  Women's  Court  of  unsatisfactory  magistrates,  and 
the  permanent  assignment  there  of  judges  of  the  highest 
type  on  the  Magistrate's  Bench.) 

(4)  A  continuous  study,  tabulation  and  analysis  of 
records  of  the  Women's  Court  for  eighteen  years,  which 
has  been  circulated  monthly  among  the  magistrates 
assigned  to  the  Women's  Court  and  organizations  in- 
terested therein,  has  led  to  a  constant  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  justice  by  that  court. 

(5)  Reform  in  appeal  procedure  from  Magistrates' 
Courts.  Appeals  formerly  were  heard  before  one  judge 
in  General  Sessions  or  County  Courts.  This  proved  to 
be  highly  unsatisfactory.  In  1922  legislation  was  en- 
acted establishing  an  Appellate  Part  of  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions,  where  appeals  have  since  been  heard 
by  a  bench  of  three  judges.  The  results  have  been  most 
satisfactory. 
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Prostitution  Cases  for  the  Twenty-five  Year  Period 

1905-1929 

We  recognize  that  great  care  must  be  exercised  when 
interpreting  crime  and  social  statistics,  because  of  the 
various  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  This 
has  been  done,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  following 
interpretation. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  arraign- 
ments in  the  Magistrates'  Courts  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  for  the  twenty-five  year  period  of  the  Commit- 
tee's existence 

Number   of   Prostitution    Arraignments    in    Magistrates'  Courts, 


Manhattan  and  Bronx,  for  Twenty-five  Year  Period,  1905-1929 


Males 

Females 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
First 

Total 

Year 

Number 

Number 

Convicted 

Offenders 

Number 

1905 

412* 

5,792* 

6,204* 

1906 

170 

15,502 

15,672 

1907 

368 

12,105 

12,473 

1908 

388 

17,804 

18,192 

1909 

273 

7,712 

7,985 

1910+ 

1911 

245 

5,939 

88 

55 

6,184 

1912 

173 

4,982 

84 

46 

5,155 

1913 

165 

3,485 

93 

39 

3,650 

1914 

326 

4,111 

84 

41 

4,437 

1915 

264 

3,877 

88 

45 

4,131 

1916 

233 

2,169 

74 

58 

2,402 

1917 

238 

2,745 

75 

72 

2,983 

1918 

177 

2,957 

76 

70 

3,134 

1919 

191 

2,561 

74 

62 

2,752 

1920 

269 

1,313 

70 

57 

1,583 

1921 

212 

1,668 

71 

61 

1,882 

1922 

236 

1,886 

76 

67 

2,122 

1923 

336 

1,888 

78 

72 

2,224 

1924 

293 

1,737 

78 

72 

2,130 

1925 

281 

1,330 

75 

68 

1,611 

1926 

432 

1,742 

75 

71 

2,174 

1927 

671 

2,458 

80 

76 

3,129 

1928 

741 

2,884 

78 

70 

3,625 

1929 

311 

3,294 

74 

73 

3,605 

*For  five  months  of  year  only,  balance  of  year  not  available, 
t  Figures  for  1910  were  not  compiled  by  Magistrates'  Courts. 
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The  figures  for  the  years  preceding  1910  are  not 
entirely  accurate,  due  to  the  inadequate  record  system 
which  existed  in  the  Magistrates'  Courts  prior  to  the 
investigation  by  the  Page  Commission  and  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Inferior  Criminal  Courts  Act.  No  figures 
are  available  for  1910  at  the  Record  Bureau  of  the 
Magistrates'  Courts. 

It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  prostitution  cases 
for  those  years  vastly  outnumbered  the  years  succeed- 
ing 1910,  the  main  reason  for  that  being  the  tremendous 
number  of  recidivists  or  repeaters,  with  which  the 
courts  were  then  dealing.  The  majority  of  arrests  in 
prostitution  cases  were  for  loitering  or  soliciting.  Some- 
times as  many  as  75  or  100  would  be  brought  in  in  one 
day.  The  usual  disposition  at  that  time  was  to  assess 
a  small  fine  or  to  suspend  sentence,  or  to  discharge 
outright.  Comment  was  made  at  that  time  of  the 
"unexplained  leniency  on  the  part  of  magistrates  for 
defendants  in  prostitution  cases."  The  fining  system 
in  prostitution  cases  was  responsible  for  stimulating 
and  increasing,  rather  than  decreasing,  the  number  of 
violations.  When  a  woman  was  fined  she  was  forced 
by  her  pimp  to  ply  her  trade  with  redoubled  vigor,  in 
order  to  earn  her  fine  as  well  as  to  earn  the  necessary 
living  expenses  for  herself  and  her  pimp.  Frequent 
examples  were  found  during  that  period  of  women  who 
were  brought  into  court  two  and  three  times  during  the 
same  evening  on  prostitution  charges. 

The  decrease  which  began  with  1911  was  due  to  sev- 
eral causes.  One  was  the  increased  effectiveness  of  the 
Committee's  work;  the  second  was  the  effect  of  the 
revelations  made  by  the  Rockefeller  Grand  Jury  in 
1910,  leading  to  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  prosti- 
tution law  which  greatly  decreased  the  exploitation  of 
women  by  white  slavers.  Another  important  deterrent 
was  the  improved  administration  in  the  Magistrates 
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and  Special  Sessions  Courts,  following  the  exposure  of 
abuses  by  the  Page  Commission  and  the  enactment  of 
the  Inferior  Criminal  Courts  Act. 

The  decrease  in  1913  was  due  to  the  substitution  of 
"Workhouse  sentences  for  fines  in  that  year.  It  was  dur- 
ing that  year  that  fining  was  completely  discontinued 
in  Magistrates'  Courts,  due  to  an  amendment  in  the 
law.  This  was  probably  the  one  most  important  factor 
in  reducing  the  volume  of  prostitution  because  of  the 
great  deterrent  effect  and  because  there  was  no  longer 
an  incentive  to  recidivism.  The  increase  in  1914-15 
was  probably  due  to  greater  police  activity  under  Com- 
missioner Woods,  and  the  decrease  in  1916  to  the  de- 
terrent effect  of  the  Parole  Commission  Law. 

The  increase  in  1918  is  to  be  attributed  to  war  condi- 
tions with  the  influx  of  girls  and  camp  followers  who 
were  drawn  by  the  lure  of  the  uniform  into  the  various 
areas  contiguous  to  army  camps  and  posts.  Special 
machinery,  however,  was  set  up  by  Mr.  Raymond  B. 
Fosdick  through  the  War  Department  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities  to  meet  the  problems  which 
were  peculiar  to  war-time  conditions,  and  so  effective 
was  it  that  after  the  early  months  of  the  year  there 
was  a  marked  decrease  in  prostitution,  which  decrease 
continued  through  1919.  In  this  special  war-time  pro- 
gram of  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
the  Committee  of  Fourteen  effectively  participated. 

The  low  water  mark  in  prostitution  was  undoubtedly 
reached  in  1920.  This  was  probably  due  to  a  combina- 
tion of  factors.  The  police  were  still  operating  under 
the  same  organization  and  methods  which  had  been 
developed  under  the  joint  aegis  of  the  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities  and  the  Committee  of  Four- 
teen. In  addition,  National  Prohibition  went  into  effect 
that  year  and  led  to  the  closing  of  the  old-time  saloon 
and  the  temporary  elimination  of  a  place  which  was 
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still  being  used  to  some  degree  for  solicitation  by  pros- 
titutes. The  National  Prohibition  Act  was,  at  the  be- 
ginning, self-enforcing.  The  breweries  and  other  legiti- 
mate sources  of  supply  for  the  retail  liquor  traffic  went 
out  of  business  in  obedience  to  the  law  together  with 
the  majority  of  legitimate  retail  places.  The  building 
up  of  illegitimate  sources  of  supply  and  distribution 
required  time ;  it  took  nearly  five  years  for  it  to  become 
fully  developed. 

The  decrease  which  occurred  in  1925  was  more  appar 
ent  than  real  and  was  due  to  a  change  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Police  Department  by  Commissioner  Enright. 
For  the  ten  years  preceding  January,  1924,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Police  Department  for  vice  suppression 
had  consisted  of  local  squads,  commanded  by  the  in- 
spectors in  the  different  districts  in  which  the  city  was 
divided,  who  were  responsible  for  the  suppression  of 
gambling,  prostitution  and  liquor  violations  in  their 
districts.  In  addition,  there  was  a  central  office  squad 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  members  of  this  squad  had 
a  roving  commission  and  were  rather  a  stimulus  to  the 
district  squads  and  particularly  valuable  for  those  viola- 
tions of  law  which  took  the  officer  into  more  than  one 
district. 

This  whole  organization  was  changed  by  Commis- 
sioner Enright  and  one  large  central  office  squad  was 
substituted.  In  organizing  this  new  central  squad  Com- 
missioner Enright,  for  reasons  not  announced,  decided 
that  its  personnel,  in  the  lowest  ranks  at  least,  should 
consist  of  men  not  formerly  assigned  to  such  work.  The 
men  formerly  assigned  to  this  work  and  who,  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances,  had  proved  themselves  to  be  excep- 
tionally capable  and  trustworthy,  were  returned  to 
uniform.  The  plan  proved  a  dismal  failure;  the  new 
squad  was  either  incapable  of  doing  the  work  formerly 
done  under  the  old  system,  or  else  failed  in  their  duty 
for  some  other  reason.   It  was  during  this  period,  when 
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the  vigilance  of  the  police  was  relaxed  and  when  the 
Enright  administration  refused  to  accept  the  assistance 
and  counsel  of  private  organizations,  that  prostitution 
rapidly  adjusted  itself  to  the  rapidly  increasing  speak- 
easies and  a  new  traffic  in  women  developed,  thus  un- 
doing years  of  work  in  vice  repression. 

When  Commissioner  McLaughlin  took  over  the  reins 
of  the  Police  Department  in  January,  1926,  it  did  not 
take  him  long  to  abolish  the  Enright  Special  Service 
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Squad.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  arrests  during 
that  year  and  succeeding  years  is  due  largely  to  in- 
creased police  efficiency  and  activity,  and  to  the 
acceptance  by  Commissioner  Warren  and  in  turn  by 
Commissioner  Whalen  of  the  assistance  of  private 
organizations,  such  as  the  Committee  of  Fourteen.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  with  the  revival  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  Committee  and  the  Police  Department 
in  May,  1927,  the  number  of  arrests  in  prostitution 
cases  at  once  increased  60  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  numbers  during  the  last  three  years, 
therefore,  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Police 
Department  in  cleaning  up  a  situation  which  the  Depart- 
ment had  inherited  from  the  previous  city  administra- 
tion. According  to  the  curve  in  Chart  A,  it  would  seem 
that  Commissioner  Whalen  has  succeeded  in  stemming 
the  tide  and  that  he  has  brought  us  once  more  to  a 
point  where  vice  is  on  the  downward  grade.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  from  the  curve  in  Chart  A  that  the 
number  of  arrests  in  1928  has  not  been  equalled  since 
1915. 

Progress  During  1929 

The  Committee  of  Fourteen  was  originally  organized 
to  deal  with  the  problems  resulting  from  the  link-up  of 
prostitution  and  liquor,  arising  particularly  under  the 
Raines  Law,  which  were  in  part  a  product  of  that  law 
itself,  and  in  part,  the  result  of  a  failure  to  enforce  its 
police  provisions. 

"One  thing  is  clear  to  all  its  members,  as  the  result 
of  its  work,  that  in  New  York  City  the  social  evil  is 
closely  connected  with  the  liquor  traffic.  The  present 
writer  does  not  believe  that  this  connection  is  necessary 
or  ineradicable. ' '  * 


•Article  by  Dr.  Peters,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen,  printed 
in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  Nov.,  1908,  page  95. 
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The  major  part  of  the  Committee's  work,  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  was  its  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  dissociating  the  social  evil  from  the 
retail  liquor  traffic.  It  therefore  actively  watched  the 
enforcement  of  the  existing  liquor  law. 

Now  that  the  two  problems  have  again  become  inter- 
related, the  Committee,  while  not  taking  sides  on  the 
question  of  prohibition  as  such,  feels  justified  in  review- 
ing the  enforcement  of  all  criminal  laws  in  those  places 
which  are  closely  identified  with  the  social  evil. 

In  its  report  last  year,  the  Committee  revealed  that 
it  had  in  1928  made  investigations  in  392  night  clubs 
and  speakeasies.  Of  this  number,  360  were  found  to  be 
definitely  identified  with  prostitution.  An  analysis  has 
been  made  of  police  action  during  1929  against  these 
360  night  clubs  and  speakeasies.  The  result  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  table: 

Analysis  of  Police  Action  in  1929  Against  360  Speakeasy  Clubs  and 
Other  Speakeasies,  Identified  With  Prostitution 


Total  number  of  places   360 

Total  number  of  places  closed   213 

Total  number  of  places  still  open   144 

No  information  as  to  closing   3 

The  following  information  was  obtained  with  reference  to  the  closed  places : 

Closed,  due  to  police  activities   121 

Padlocked   12 

Closed,  cause  not  known   25 

Closed,  cause  other  than  police  action   41 

Closed,  voluntarily   9 

Closed,  temporarily,  then  reopened  with  condition  improved   5 


Total  closed   213 

No  information   3 


Of  the  144  still  open,  eight  had  changed  management ; 
five  had  changed  names;  sixty-four  had  improved  con- 
ditions; three  had  discontinued  the  employment  of 
hostesses;  four  were  operating  as  restaurants  only;  in 
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two,  uniformed  patrolmen  were  stationed;  thirty-six 
were  not  rechecked,  and  twenty-two  seemed  to  be  oper- 
ating with  conditions  virtually  unchanged. 

Arrests  were  made  in  94  per  cent  of  the  places.  The 
total  number  of  arrests,  including  282  summonses,  was 
3,071  in  the  360  places.  Of  this  number,  1,515  were  for 
prostitution  or  allied  state  and  local  charges,  and  1,556 
were  for  violations  of  the  Federal  Prohibition  Act.  Of 
the  former,  excluding  disorderly  conduct,  84  per  cent 
were  convicted.  Of  the  prohibition  offenses,  46  per  cent 
resulted  in  convictions.  The  map  on  the  following  page 
shows  the  relative  location  of  these  clubs  and  speak- 
easies, and  the  other  phases  of  prostitution  in  hotels, 
tenements  and  furnished  rooms. 

The  police  displayed  considerable  ingenuity  in  pro- 
ceeding against  these  places,  in  the  endeavor  to  make 
their  work  effective.  In  eighteen  instances  the  charge 
was  keeping  a  disorderly  house;  in  two  the  charge  was 
keeping  and  maintaining  a  public  nuisance.  Other  state 
charges  made  in  addition  to  prostitution,  were:  Dis- 
orderly Conduct;  Wayward  Minor;  Labor  Law;  Rob- 
bery ;  Sullivan  Act ;  and  violating  the  Cabaret  Licensing 
Law.  The  predominating  action  was  against  the  male 
keepers  and  exploiters,  rather  than  against  the  inmates 
and  victims,  the  number  of  males  arrested  being  much 
larger  than  that  of  females. 

It  is  believed,  that  with  the  continuance  of  drastic 
action  by  the  police,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  sample, 
the  high  water  mark  in  prostitutional  activities  by 
speakeasy-clubs  has  been  passed. 

Preliminary  soundings  indicate  that  there  is  now  a 
substantial  decline  in  such  activities.  The  tide  of  young 
girls  to  such  places  is  now  being  stemmed.  Full  credit 
should  be  given  to  Commissioner  Whalen  for  his  suc- 
cessful efforts. 

Nevertheless  continued  vigilance  must  be  exercised  to 
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consolidate  gains  and  prevent  conditions  from  slipping 
back.  It  is  believed  that  the  Committee  can  be  of 
special  assistance  at  this  time  if  funds  are  made  avail- 
able to  permit  us  to  keep  the  Police  Department  con- 
stantly informed  of  developments  as  disclosed  by  our 
studies. 

The  Speakeasy  Club  Denned — History  of  Its 
Development 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  night  club  in  the  Com- 
mittee's Eeports  of  the  last  two  years.  In  spite  of  this 
there  still  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  public  mind 
between  places  referred  to  by  us  and  the  ordinary 
cabaret.  To  distinguish  the  type  of  night  club  referred 
to  from  the  ordinary  open  cabaret,  which  also  is  fre- 
quently called  a  night  club,  it  may  be  well  to  devise  a 
new  terminology  and  designate  as  ''speakeasy  clubs" 
those  clubs  which  we  have  shown  are  furnishing  the 
worst  influences.  While  in  a  sense  these  clubs  are  a 
relic  of  the  pre-Prohibition  clubs,  they  differ  from  those 
clubs  in  two  essentials :  First,  they  are  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  an  illegal  liquor  traffic,  and 
secondly,  they  employ  hostesses  as  drink  hustlers  in 
the  furtherance  of  this  purpose.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
provisions  of  the  local  licensing  law  they  borrowed  the 
idea  of  incorporation  from  one  which  was  inaugurated 
by  cabaret  clubs  in  1916  to  escape  the  license  provisions 
of  the  Excise  Act  then  in  existence,  and  other  provisions 
which  would  require  them  to  close  at  2  A.M.  The  fol- 
lowing excerpt  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  our  Com- 
mittee for  1916: 

"The  proprietors  of  these  cabaret  resorts,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  additional  hour,  secured  control  of  the 
charters  of  clubs  incorporated  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  present  Liquor  Tax  Law,  and  applied  for  Liquor 
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Tax  certificates  for  said  clubs.  Under  certificates  so 
issued,  these  cabaret  resorts  continued  their  all-night 
business  as  long  as  their  patrons  remained.  Member- 
ship in  these  clubs  was  a  mere  formality.  In  a  few 
cases  the  prospective  customer,  by  signing  a  register 
and  paying  a  small  fee,  was  declared  to  be  a  club  mem- 
ber. No  questions  were  asked  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  name  signed  nor  was  identification  demanded.  In- 
deed, most  of  the  patrons  did  not  know  the  means  by 
which  the  places  remained  open  all  night.  .  .  .  While 
some  of  these  places  undoubtedly  catered  to  a  legitimate 
demand  and  not  to  the  prostitute,  the  great  majority  of 
them  were  but  carefully  conducted  disorderly  resorts. 
Not  infrequently  the  same  girls  were  found  in  them 
from  time  to  time  at  intervals  through  the  early  evening 
and  the  late  night.  In  many  instances  girls  could  be 
seen  entering  with  one  man  and  later  leaving  with 
another. 

"In  the  friendly  atmosphere  which  exists  in  such 
places  late  at  night  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  prostitute 
seeking  customers  to  meet  men  in  a  comparatively  inno- 
cent way.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  great  dangers  of 
these  resorts — their  real  character  is  not  obvious.  As 
dancing  is  permitted  in  all  of  these  places,  the  prosti- 
tute can  make  arrangements  with  her  prospective  cus- 
tomer while  dancing  with  him,  a  man  being  permitted 
to  dance  with  any  woman  whom  he  might  ask.  While 
in  the  more  carefully  conducted  places  men  were  not 
permitted  to  return  and  seat  themselves  at  the  girl's 
table,  there  was  always  opportunity  during  successive 
dances  for  arrangements  to  be  made,  so  that  the  couple 
could  leave  the  resort  at  the  same  time,  meeting  at  the 
exit." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Committee  of  Four- 
teen at  that  time  recommended  that  the  authorities  pro- 
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ceed  against  the  club  charters  and  the  certificates  which 
were  secured  by  them.  It  is  also  interesting  that  with 
the  declaration  of  war  in  1917,  it  was  possible  to  impose 
and  enforce  an  order  that  all  sales  of  liquor  should 
cease  at  1  A.M.  This  meant  the  closing  of  the  clubs 
at  that  hour.  This  was  one  of  the  factors  which  led  to 
the  great  improvement  in  prostitution  conditions  in 
New  York  during  1918  and  1919.  In  referring  to  these 
all-night  resorts  in  1916  the  Committee  recorded  the 
observation:  "Whenever  restaurants  and  saloons  are 
permitted  to  remain  open  all  night  there  is  an  increase 
in  disorderly  conditions." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  present- 
day  speakeasy  clubs  have  borrowed  the  worst  features 
from  these  earlier  clubs,  which  did  not  develop  until 
the  year  1915-16  and  which  went  out  of  existence  during 
the  war  period,  and  they  have  gone  several  steps 
further.  In  addition,  they  have  introduced  an  element 
which  had  been  forbidden  by  law  as  early  as  1910, 
namely,  the  employment  of  women  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  liquor.  These  girls  are  now  called  hostesses ; 
in  the  old  days  they  were  known  as  drink  hustlers,  this 
idea  having  been  borrowed  from  the  early  Bowery 
resorts  and  the  frontier  dance-hall  saloons.  Further- 
more, the  proprietors  of  present-day  speakeasy  clubs 
have  no  compunctions  against  employing  girls  for  this 
purpose  who  are  minors ;  this  also  was  prohibited  as 
early  as  1910  by  the  provisions  of  the  Excise  Law. 
Such  employment  in  itself  would  have  been  sufficient 
iin  the  days  before  prohibition  to  have  resulted  in  a 
cancellation  of  the  license  and  in  the  closing  of  the 
premises.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  past 
three  or  four  years  which  have  marked  the  development 
of  the  speakeasy  clubs  have  also  been  coincident  with 
an  increase  in  prostitution;  because  the  speakeasy  clubs 
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have  not  only  borrowed  and  readopted  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  these  earlier  clubs,  but,  in  addition,  have  added 
elements  which  are  far  more  serious. 

In  the  earlier  period  the  difference  between  the 
cabarets  and  the  cabaret-clubs  operating  as  membership 
corporations  was  very  slight.  Today,  the  difference  be- 
tween public  cabarets  and  public  after-theatre  supper 
clubs  on  the  one  hand  and  the  speakeasy  club  on  the 
other  is  so  marked  that  the  former  may,  in  comparison, 
be  said  to  be  virtually  innocuous. 

The  present-day  speakeasy  clubs  further  differ  from 
the  old-time  cabaret  clubs  which,  in  fact,  were  restau- 
rants, in  that  the  speakeasy  club  cannot  technically  be 
classified  as  a  restaurant.  In  some  places  food  is  sold 
as  well  as  drinks,  but  it  is  rare  that  the  food  is  pre- 
pared on  the  premises.  The  kitchen  concession  gen- 
erally is  let  out  to  a  syndicate  and  the  same  is  true 
also  of  the  tobacco,  candy  and  check-room  concessions. 
There  being  no  kitchen  in  connection  with  the  premises, 
the  places  succeed  in  evading  the  Health  Department's 
regulations  as  well  as  the  provisions  of  the  State  Labor 
Law,  which  prohibit  the  employment  of  women  in 
restaurants  between  the  hours  of  10  P.M.  and  6  A.M. 

In  places  which  are  not  classified  as  restaurants, 
hostesses  may  be  employed  without  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  that  law.  The  primary  purpose  of  employ- 
ing girls  in  this  capacity,  as  described  in  previous 
Reports,  is  to  have  them  pair  up  with  male  customers 
and  wheedle  as  many  drinks  out  of  them  as  possible. 
The  hours  of  employment  of  these  girls  is  from  10:30 
or  later  in  the  evening  until  7:30  or  8:00  the  following 
morning.  The  problems  of  law  enforcement  by  the 
police  have  been  made  more  complicated  through  a  ruse 
practiced  by  many  of  the  clubs  to  free  themselves  from 
the  restrictions  of  Local  Law  Number  12  under  which 
cabarets  are  licensed.     By  incorporating  under  the 
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Membership  Corporation  Law,  with  a  specious  mem- 
bership list,  obtained  as  already  explained,  they  bring 
themselves  within  that  provision  of  Local  Law  Number 
12  which  exempts  from  its  application  "  premises  owned 
and  used  by  membership  corporations,  clubs,  societies 
or  associations  or  occupied  or  used  by  a  religious, 
charitable,  eleemosynary  or  educational  corporation  or 
institution." 

While  282  arrests  were  made  or  summonses  were 
served  against  places  for  violating  the  provisions  of 
Local  Law  Number  12,  it  was  soon  found  that  those 
which  had  incorporated  as  membership  corporations 
were  exempt  and  were,  therefore,  promptly  discharged 
by  the  magistrate.  A  check-up  showed  that  in  one  zone 
alone  twenty-six  speakeasy  clubs  were  operating  with- 
out licenses.  This  means  that  the  only  police  control 
which  can  be  exercised  is  that  which  results  from  the 
activities  of  plain  clothes  detectives  who  succeed  in 
entering  these  places  surreptitiously  and  subsequently 
make  arrests  for  the  violation  of  laws  other  than  the 
licensing  law.  In  view  of  these  obstacles,  the  record 
of  3,071  arrests  and  summonses  in  360  places  is  nothing 
short  of  remarkable,  and  is  a  record  of  which  Commis- 
sioner Whalen  may  justly  be  proud. 

It  is  obvious  that  better  means  are  needed  by  the 
police  in  dealing  with  this  situation.  It  would  be  a 
decided  advantage  if  the  provisions  of  the  State  Labor 
Law,  which  now  prohibit  the  employment  of  women  in 
all-night  restaurants,  were  broadened  to  extend  that 
prohibition  to  the  employment  of  women  in  any  place 
where  beverages  are  dispensed.  Another  remedy  to 
meet  the  hostess  situation  might  be  that  of  making  it 
an  offense  to  solicit  another  to  purchase  intoxicating 
beverages  or  to  employ  anyone  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
already  an  offense  for  employment  agencies  to  place 
any  one  in  such  employment. 
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There  is  such  a  distinct  relationship  between  crime 
and  the  activities  of  proprietors  and  employees  of  the 
speakeasy  clubs,  that  the  problem  of  control  should  be 
considered  primarily  a  police  problem,  and  therefore, 
all  machinery  for  control  should  properly  be  concen- 
trated in  the  Police  Department.  This  would  mean 
transferring  the  licensing  power  for  such  places  from 
the  License  Commissioner  to  the  Police  Department. 
Further  amendment  should  be  made  to  the  local  licens- 
ing law  to  remove  the  exemption  which  now  exists  for 
all  membership  corporations.  It  might  be  well  so  to 
amend  paragraph  2  of  Section  12  of  Local  Law  Number 
12,  as  not  to  exempt  premises  leased  for  terms  of  less 
than  three  years  by  membership  corporations,  clubs, 
societies  or  associations.  Further,  the  employment  of 
minors  in  all  such  places  should  be  prohibited. 

The  Speakeasy  Saloon 

This  is  a  name  coined  by  the  writer  to  describe  the 
places  now  prevalent  which  correspond  to  the  old-time 
pre-prohibition  saloons  and  yet  are  to  be  distinguished 
on  the  one  hand  from  the  speakeasy  club,  already  de- 
scribed, and  on  the  other  from  the  speakeasy  restaurant 
where  guests  sit  at  tables  in  a  main  room,  in  view  of 
all.  No  particularly  disorderly  conditions  were  found 
in  the  average  speakeasy  restaurant  investigated.  The 
speakeasy  saloon  corresponds  to  the  pre-prohibition 
saloon  in  that  it  has  a  bar  room  and  a  rear  room  for 
women.  It  differs  from  the  old-time  saloon  in  that  the 
bar  room  is  proportionally  much  smaller  and  the  rear 
room  is  much  larger  than  under  the  old  regime. 

In  the  Liquor  Tax  Law  for  1912  there  is  the  following 
provision  in  Section  30,  Subdivision  8:  "And  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  have  at  any  time  in  the  room  where 
liquors  are  sold  any  enclosed  box  or  stall,  or  any 
obstruction  which  prevents  a  full  view  of  the  entire 
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room  by  every  person  present  therein."  This  provi- 
sion against  stalls  was  in  effect  up  to  the  time  when 
saloons  were  abolished  by  the  National  Prohibition  Act, 
which  resulted  in  the  repeal  of  the  Liquor  Tax  Law. 
In  many  of  the  speakeasy  saloons  of  today  are  large 
rear  rooms  honeycombed  with  private  stalls,  each  a 
distinct  unit  and  each  designed  to  screen  from  public 
view  the  couples  who  occupy  them.  Building  stalls  in 
speakeasies  is  not  in  itself  unlawful.  These  stalls  are 
very  popular  with  young  people,  and  speakeasies  have 
been  observed  in  the  West  Forties  where,  on  Saturday 
nights,  there  is  a  line  of  young  couples  waiting  their 
turn  for  a  vacant  stall.  The  privacy  thus  afforded,  to- 
gether with  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  invites  and  fosters 
disorderly  conditions. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  justification  for  the  exist- 
ence of  stalls  of  this  kind,  even  in  public  restaurants. 
The  police  at  present  have  inadequate  tools  for  dealing 
with  the  situation.  It  is  true  that  they  can  make  arrests 
of  the  proprietors  for  violating  the  prohibition  law. 
This  they  do  with  great  frequency.  Such  arrests,  how- 
ever, do  not  necessarily  result  in  closing  the  places. 
Structural  changes  might  be  required  by  law,  similar 
to  the  provisions  existing  in  the  old  Liquor  Tax  Law, 
prohibiting  stalls,  in  all  places  serving  beverages. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the 
Committee,  in  1912,  reported:  "There  are  now  few 
saloon  rear  rooms  where  women  are  permitted  to 
solicit.  If  the  streets  can  be  cleared,  the  disorderly 
hotels  will  lose  a  considerable  part  of  their  business." 
Today  the  streets  have  been  cleared  and  the  cases  of 
soliciting  and  loitering  have  decreasd  to  a  practically 
negligible  number,  but  the  rear  rooms  of  speakeasy 
saloons  seem  to  be  on  the  increase,  not  only  in  number 
but  also  in  size. 
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The  Public  Dance  Hall  * 

Studies  of  the  dance  hall  situation  in  New  York  began 
in  1909  under  Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Israels,  now  Mrs.  Henry 
Moskowitz,  as  Chairman  of  The  Committee  on  the 
Amusements  and  Resources  of  Working  Girls.  At  that 
time  about  500  public  dance  halls  were  registered  as 
such  and  about  half  of  them  were  operated  as  dancing 
academies.  Vice  conditions  in  the  dance  halls  were 
found  to  be  bad;  they  were  the  worst  in  the  academies, 
which  were  used  as  sources  of  supply  for  the  white 
slave  traffic.  In  1910  legislation  was  enacted  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  liquor  in  dancing  academies  and  rooms 
connected  therewith.  The  sale  of  liquor  in  other  dance 
halls  was  not  prohibited  however  until  the  enactment 
of  national  prohibition. 

Another  important  study  was  completed  in  1924  by 
The  Advisory  Dance  Hall  Committee  under  Maria  Ward 
Lambin.  While  sponsored  by  The  Women's  City  Club 
and  the  City  Recreation  Committee,  nine  other  local 
civic  organizations  also  cooperated,  including  The  Com- 
mittee of  Fourteen.  Studies  have  been  continued  since 
that  time  by  us.  There  is  also  available  a  mass  of 
material  compiled  by  volunteer  investigators. 

These  studies  show  the  steady  increase,  not  only  in 
the  number  of  dance  palaces,  but  particularly  in  those 
which  employ  hostesses.  Of  the  places  investigated  by 
The  Committee  of  Fourteen  in  1929,  all  but  one  em- 
ployed hostesses.  The  number  of  hostesses  in  each 
place  varied  from  20  to  200.  In  some  instances  they 
were  designated  as  instructresses.  Half  a  dozen  halls 
were  found  employing  white  hostesses,  but  catering 
almost  exclusively  to  Orientals. 

In  the  halls  employing  large  numbers  of  hostesses, 


*This  section  excludes  cabarets,  night  clubs  and  similar  places;  it 
includes  closed  dance  halls  and  dance  palaces,  as  defined  in  our  last  year's 
report. 
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moral  hazards  are  the  most  acute.  While  women  guests 
theoretically  are  not  barred,  the  reception  -which  they 
receive  is  tantamount  to  practical  exclusion.  Many 
such  halls  refuse  admission  to  couples,  and  only  un- 
accompanied males  are  welcome.  These  halls  are 
thronged  with  men  of  all  ages,  but  especially  with 
younger  men,  some  doubtless  without  previous  sex 
experience.  The  men  customers  are  actively  solicited 
to  dance, — in  many  instances  being  forcibly  drawn  out 
on  the  floor  by  the  girls.  The  girls  receive  as  compensa- 
tion approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  price  of  each 
dance  which  is  usually  ten  cents  for  a  dance  lasting  not 
longer  than  two  minutes.  The  approach  by  the  girl  is 
that  of  studied  sex  appeal.  Conditions  in  some  of  the 
halls  might  be  described  as  a  substitute  for  public 
prostitution.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  majority 
of  men  patronize  this  particular  type  of  hall  for  the 
purpose  of  sex  gratification.  The  effect  of  this  upon 
the  adolescent  youth  can  be  easily  imagined. 

While  the  hostesses  employed  in  this  type  of  dance 
palace  were  younger,  less  coarsened  and  with  probably 
an  appreciable  higher  percentage  of  respectability  than 
the  hostesses  in  the  speakeasy  clubs,  nevertheless,  pros- 
titutes were  found  among  them  in  all  but  two  halls.  A 
new  development  is  a  link-up  of  the  management  with 
prostitution  which  is  carried  out  in  the  following  man- 
ner: In  some  of  the  halls  when  the  hostess  solicits  the 
customer  for  prostitution  she  tells  him  that  she  will 
leave  with  him  forthwith  if  he  will  "buy  her  out." 
Where  the  price  of  tickets  is  ten  cents  each,  the  cus- 
tomer is  required  to  purchase  150  in  order  to  buy  out 
the  girl.  Of  the  $15  thus  paid,  the  girl  receives  $6  and 
the  proprietor  $9.  In  some  instances  the  girl  offers  to 
have  relations  with  the  man  without  further  payment. 
In  other  instances  she  demands  an  additional  sum. 

In  some  of  the  dance  palaces  employing  the  largest 
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number  of  hostesses,  dancing  of  the  most  lascivious 
type  is  permitted.  There  seems  to  be  no  supervision 
whatever.  Existing  regulations  should  be  adequate  to 
prevent  the  worst  of  the  present  conditions  if  practical 
measures  of  enforcement  were  possible.  The  dance  hall 
fills  such  a  real  need  in  the  community  that  extreme 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  dealing  with  it.  A  nega- 
tive approach  to  the  problem  is  not  enough.  Construc- 
tive remedies  must  be  found  which  will  result  in  con- 
tinuing as  many  dance  palaces  as  the  community  needs, 
at  the  same  time  ridding  them  of  their  worst  features. 
The  present  rules  formulated  by  the  License  Commis- 
sioner for  the  regulation  of  dance  halls,  if  adequately 
enforced,  would  no  doubt  very  much  improve  existing 
conditions.  No  instance  was  found  where  dance  palaces 
attempted  to  evade  the  licensing  law  by  incorporating 
under  the  Membership  Corporation  Law  in  the  manner 
described  in  connection  with  speakeasy-clubs. 

The  provisions  of  Local  Law  Number  12  seem  to  be 
adequate  except  as  to  the  power  to  license,  revoke  or 
suspend,  which  is  vested  in  the  License  Commissioner, 
while  the  police  are  expected  to  investigate,  and  report 
violations  to  him  as  well  as  to  enforce  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  these  places.  The  almost 
continuous  history  of  bad  conditions  in  public  dance 
halls  is  doubtless  due  to  this  dual  control  and  divided 
responsibility.  There  is  a  distinct  relationship  between 
the  activities  in  these  places  and  crime,*  so  that  the 
problem  of  control  is  primarily  a  police  problem  and 
all  police  activities  should  be  concentrated  thereon.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  present  system,  the  police 
furnish  the  only  adequate  inspection,  that  the  license 


*Early  in  1930,  a  hostess  in  one  of  the  large  closed  dance  halls,  and 
her  male  "protector,"  were  murdered  by  gunmen.  It  later  developed 
that  she  and  her  "protector"  were  identified  with  a  crime  "racket." 
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commissioner  has  to  rely  on  for  dance  halls  and  similar 
places.  The  simple  remedy  would  seem  to  be  to  center 
all  responsibility  in  one  department.  Since  the  Police 
Department  possesses  the  necessary  machinery  for 
administering  the  law  it  would  appear  logical  to  give  it 
full  authority.  A  precedent  is  to  be  found  in  the 
transfer  of  the  licensing  power  to  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner in  the  case  of  taxicabs. 

It  might  be  added  that  there  is  more  than  dual 
responsibility  at  the  present  time.  There  are  really 
five  departments  of  the  city  government  concerned  with 
the  regulations  of  public  dance  halls.  These  are  the 
Licensing  Department,  the  Building  Department,  the 
Fire  Department,  the  Health  Department,  and  the 
Police  Department.  In  the  last  analysis  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  all 
of  these  departments  rests  with  the  Police  Department. 
To  make  that  responsibility  doubly  effective  it  should 
be  coupled  with  authority.  The  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Police  assigned  to  this  responsibility  should  be  the 
new  Deputy  who  is  to  head  the  Crime  Prevention 
Bureau. 

In  addition  to  the  recommendation  with  reference  to 
the  licensing  of  public  dance  halls,  this  Committee 
wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  unfortunate  effects  of 
advertisements  for  dance  hall  hostesses  which  appear 
in  certain  daily  papers.  Studies  by  the  Department  of 
Correction,  of  girls  in  the  Detention  Prison,  show  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  girls  who  gave  their  occupations 
as  dance  hall  hostesses  were  influenced  in  leaving  their 
own  communities  and  in  coming  to  New  York  through 
the  expectation  of  earning  large  sums  of  easy  money  as 
promised  in  these  advertisements  for  a  "few  hours  of 
easy  work,  good  hours,  previous  experience  unneces- 
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sary."  Few,  if  any,  appreciated  the  degradation  to 
which  they  would  be  subjected. 

All  but  one  of  the  papers  which  published  these  ad- 
vertisements for  dance  hostesses  had  discontinued  this 
form  of  advertising  by  the  close  of  the  year  1929.  We 
are  bespeaking  the  cooperation  of  that  paper  in  asking 
it  to  do  likewise. 

Much  space  in  this  report  has  been  devoted  to  the 
bad  halls;  they  are  in  the  overwhelming  majority.  A 
few,  however,  have  been  found  surprisingly  good,  indi- 
cating that  there  are  proprietors  capable  and  willing 
to  operate  good  halls,  regardless  of  the  seeming  lack 
of  official  enforcement  of  dance  hall  regulations.  Doubt- 
less they  will  be  found  to  be  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Ballroom  and  Dancing  School  Owners'  Associa- 
tion or  other  similar  mutual  benefit  organizations.  It 
might  be  well  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  these  organ- 
izations the  importance  of  cleaning  house  themselves. 
Such  action  might  strengthen  the  position  of  those  man- 
agers and  owners  who  already  stand  for  better  condi- 
tions. They  should  see  the  importance  of  adopting  and 
enforcing  high  standards  among  others  in  their  profes- 
sion, for  their  own  protection,  if  for  no  other  reason. 
This  has  been  done  already  in  Chicago;  it  was  begun 
in  a  small  way  in  New  York,  but  was  later  discontinued. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  given  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  women  police  in  the  supervision  of  public 
dance  halls.  A  notable  example  of  accomplishment  in 
that  respect  is  to  be  found  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  where 
the  large  dance  halls  are  in  excellent  condition.  Indeed, 
there  is  here  an  opportunity  which  should  challenge  the 
attention  of  both  men  and  women  officers  of  the  New 
Crime  Prevention  Bureau.  It  has  in  this  difficult  prob- 
lem the  possibilities  of  turning  a  social  necessity  that 
in  some  respects  is  now  a  moral  hazard,  into  a  real 
social  asset  to  the  city. 
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Recomm  end  at  ions  : 

A.  The  licensing  of  commercialized  amusements. 

1.  Centralize  all  responsibility  in  the  Police 
Department  by  uniting  supervision  and  licensing 
therein  under  proposed  Crime  Prevention  Bureau. 

2.  Accomplish  such  centralization  of  control 
as  to  dance  halls,  night  clubs  and  cabarets,  by 
amending  Local  Law  Number  12  as  follows: 

(a)  Substitute  "Police  Commissioner"  for 
"License  Commissioner"  wherever  the  same 
occurs. 

(b)  Require  affidavit  as  to  real  party  in  in- 
terest. 

(c)  No  renewal  for  remainder  of  year  in  dis- 
cretion of  Commissioner,  if  license  be  "sus- 
pended" as  well  as  "revoked"  within  a  year; 
or  if  good  cause  for  withholding  it  exists.  (Sec- 
tion 6.) 

(d)  Repeal  provision  for  appointment  of  in- 
spectors bv  Commissioner  of  Licenses.  (Section 
8.) 

(e)  Provide  for  posting  a  substantial  bond  to 
be  forfeited  for  violation  to  accompany  permit 
for  single  dance  or  ball,  since  revocation  is  use 
less  if  law  is  already  violated  and  event  is  over. 

(f)  Make  penalty  not  to  exceed  $100  fine  or 
60  days  in  jail,  or  both,  so  as  to  simplify  prose 
cution  by  giving  magistrate  jurisdiction  to  dis- 
pose of  case  under  Article  II-A  of  the  Inferior 
Criminal  Courts  Act. 

(g)  Repeal  Paragraph  3  of  Section  12  of  Local 
Law  Number  12.  Also  amend  Paragraph  2  of 
this  section  to  read  as  follows:  Premises  owned 
in  fee  or  leased  for  a  term  of  more  than  three 
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years  and  used  by  a  membership  corporation, 
club,  society  or  association.* 

(h)  Adapt  the  provisions  of  Section  11,  Article 
I,  Chapter  3  of  the  Code  of  Ordinances  of  the 
City  of  New  York  to  apply  to  the  places  and 
persons  described  in  Local  Law  Number  12. 

(i)  Prohibit  the  employment  of  minors  in  all 
places  remaining  open  after  the  hour  of  1  A.M. 

(j)  Such  other  amendments  as  the  experience 
of  the  Police  and  License  Commissioners  in  en- 
forcing this  law  shall  warrant. 

B.  Secure  cooperation  of  appropriate  agencies  for 
the  following  recommendations: 

1.  The  cooperation  of  the  press  in  bringing 
about  a  complete  discontinuance  or  a  marked 
toning  down  of  the  advertisements  for  hostesses, 
instructresses  or  dance  partners  by  public  dance 
halls. 

2.  The  cooperation  of  the  Metropolitan  Ball 
Room  and  Dancing  School  Owners'  Association 
and  similar  organizations  to  accomplish  the  with- 
drawal of  such  advertisements  by  dance  hall 
owners  and  proprietors;  also  the  formulation 
and  enforcement  of  high  standards  for  their  own 
conduct,  by  such  dance  hall  owners  and  pro- 
prietors. 

3.  The  careful  supervision  of  all  places  of  com- 
mercialized amusement  by  both  men  and  women 
officers  of  the  new  Crime  Prevention  Bureau,  as 
well  as  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Divisions  of  the 
Department. 

*Magistrates  have  held  that  premises  leased  by  membership  corporations, 
regardless  of  the  shortness  of  term,  are  to  be  construed  to  be  owned 
by  the  corporation  in  the  sense  intended  by  this  section.  The  purpose  ol 
the  proposed  amendment  is  to  overcome  this  evasion,  which  is  now 
exempting  the  worst  type  of  night  club  from  the  law's  provisions. 
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C.  Amendments  to  the  Membership  Corporation  Law, 
with  a  view  to  preventing  the  incorporation  of 
fake  membership  corporations,  either  through  in- 
vestigation by  the  Supreme  Court  judge  approv- 
ing the  incorporation,  or  through  some  machinery 
set  up  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Provide   a   speedy  means   for   revoking  the 
charters  of  fake  membership  corporations. 

General  Aspects  of  Prostitution 

Special  attention  has  been  given  in  the  preceding 
sections  to  conditions  in  clubs,  speakeasies  and  dance 
halls.  They  are  the  places  which  today  are  providing 
character-destroying  influences  resulting  in  making  both 
prostitutes  and  potential  customers.  A  study  during 
the  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rection, confirmed  this  conclusion. 

However,  these  places  rarely  furnish  rooms  for  the 
ultimate  act  of  prostitution;  such  rooms  are  found  in 
hotels,  tenements  and  furnished  room  houses.  Figures 
are  available  for  the  past  six  years,  showing  the  rela- 
tive number  of  arrests  for  prostitution  made  in  such 
places  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and  are  as  follows : 


Year  Hotels  Tenement  Houses    Furnished  Booms 

1924   49  600  321 

1925   14  500  140 

1926   24  782  178 

1927   28  1,070  218 

1928   30  1,413  346 

1929   99  1,386  321 


It  will  be  noted  that  in  all  three  types  of  places  there 
has  been  an  increase  which  is  coincident  with  the  de- 
velopment of  prostitution  in  the  night  clubs  and  speak 
easies. 

In  analysing  the  investigations  made  by  the  Commit- 
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tee's  staff  during  the  past  year  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  figures  have  much  the  same  proportion. 

The  success  of  police  efforts  toward  the  repression 
of  prostitution  in  these  places  is  much  more  marked 
than  in  the  case  of  speakeasies  and  speakeasy  clubs. 
Police  action  on  the  information  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fourteen  in  these  other  aspects  of  commer- 
cialized prostitution  resulted  in  arrests  in  practically 
all  places,  and  in  more  than  95  per  cent  of  convictions 
in  those  tried  in  the  Women's  Court. 

Cooperation  with  Tenement  House  Department: 

The  Committee  has,  for  about  seventeen  years,  kept 
the  Tenement  House  Department  informed  of  the  con- 
victions for  prostitution  in  the  Women's  Court.  During 
the  whole  period  the  Committee  has  enjoyed  pleasant 
cooperative  relations  with  that  Department. 

During  1929  the  Tenement  House  Department  for- 
warded violations  on  fifty-seven  premises  to  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  for  the  recovery  of  the  $1,000  penalty 
which  attaches  to  the  premises  when  a  tenement  is 
used  with  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  for  the  purposes 
of  prostitution. 

Conditions  in  Harlem 

As  already  reported,  Commissioner  Whalen  organized 
a  special  colored  squad  attached  to  Headquarters,  with 
a  roving  commission,  to  take  action  against  commer- 
cialized prostitution  in  all  of  the  colored  areas  of  the 
city.  It  engaged  in  an  energetic  attack  on  vice  condi- 
tions in  Harlem,  very  wisely  beginning  by  securing 
warrants  prior  to  making  arrests. 

Preliminary  soundings  in  Harlem  indicate  that  vice 
in  that  section  has  now  been  pretty  much  driven  under 
cover;  it  is  not  nearly  so  open  as  previously.  The 
excellent  work  of  the  special  squad  is  continuing  and 
is  expected  to  accomplish  further  satisfactory  results. 
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Preliminary  soundings  have  also  indicated  that  the 
activity  against  speakeasy  clubs  identified  with  prosti- 
tution, located  in  the  Times  Square  section,  while  result- 
ing in  the  closing  of  many  of  these  places  has  driven 
some  of  them  into  the  Harlem  section.  Energetic  action 
is  also  being  taken  by  the  police  against  these  places. 

Cooperation  with  Private  Agencies  and  Individuals 

The  Committee  of  Fourteen  received  a  steady  stream 
of  complaints  throughout  the  year,  regarding  neighbor- 
hood conditions  and  special  situations  which  seemed  to 
point  to  commercialized  vice,  requiring  investigation. 
More  than  600  of  such  communications  were  received. 
In  addition  to  its  cooperation  with  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  Committee  cooperated  with,  or  assisted  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Police  Department),  the  following  organ- 
izations during  1929: 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association 

Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 

Association  of  Grand  Jurors 

Baptist  Ministers  Conference 

Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Federation 

Board  of  Visitors,  Bedford  Beformatory 

Bowling  Green  Neighborhood  Association 

Broadway  Tabernacle 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 

Brooklyn  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau 

Brooklyn  Urban  League 

Catholic  Big  Sisters 

Catholic  Charities 

Catholic  Protective  Society 

Charity  Organization  Society 

Chief  City  Magistrate 

Children's  Aid  Society 

Church  Mission  of  Help 

City  Club  of  New  York 

City  Prosecutor,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland  Social  Hygiene  Association 

Committee  of  Sixteen,  Buffalo 
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Committee  on  Centralized  Magistrate  Courts 

Committee  on  City  Affairs  (Women's  Democratic  Union) 

Committee  on  Criminal  Courts,  Law  and  Procedure,  Association  of  the  Bar 

Committee  on  Legislation  and  Law  Enforcement,  Welfare  Council 

Committee  on  Maternal  Health 

Crime  Prevention  Commission 

Criminal  Courts  Committee 

Department  of  Correction 

District  Attorney  of  New  York  County 

Evening  World  (Department  of  Classified  Ads.) 

Federal  Council  of  Churches 

Florence  Crittenton  League 

Free  Synagogue,  Social  Service  Department 

Girls  Service  League 

Greenwich  House 

House  of  Refuge 

Interdenominational  Preachers  Conference 

Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 

Jewish  Social  Service  Association 

Juvenile  Protective  Association  (Chicago) 

Kips  Bay  Neighborhood  Association 

League  of  Catholic  Women 

Liberty  Magazine 

Lower  East  Side  Association 

Madison  Square  Church  House 

Mental  Hygiene  Clinic 

National  Birth  Control  League 

National  Civic  Federation,  Women's  Division 

National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor 

National  Security  League 

National  Woman's  Party 

New  England  Watch  and  Ward  Society  (Boston) 
New  Haven  Social  Hygiene  Committee 
New  York  Times  (Department  Classified  Ads.) 
Prison  Association 

Room  Registry  for  Jewish  Girls  and  Women 
Salvation  Army 

Section  of  Protective  Measures,  Welfare  Council 

Social  Hygiene  Committee  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 

Association 

Social  Service  Commission  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
State  Charities  Aid  Association 
State  Consumers  League 
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State  Crime  Commission 

State  Labor  Bureau 

Survey  Associates 

Taxi-cab  Weekly 

Tenement  House  Department 

Trades  Employment  Association 

Travelers  Aid  Society 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Urban  League 

Visiting  Teachers  Association 
Volunteer  Committee  of  Lawyers 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City 
Women's  City  Club 
Women's  Court 

Women's  Law  Enforcement  Committee 
Women's  Prison  Association 
Women's  University  Club 

Young  Men 's  Christian  Association,  New  York 
Young  Men 's  Christian  Association,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Harlem 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  New  York 
Young  Women 's  Christian  Association,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Cooperation  with  Property  Owners 

The  Committee  of  Fourteen,  during  the  earlier  years, 
developed  an  effective  cooperative  arrangement  with  the 
brewers  and  the  bonding  companies,  which  led  ulti- 
mately to  the  virtual  suppression  of  commercialized 
prostitution  in  saloon  properties;  from  the  beginning 
it  has  endeavored  to  cooperate  whenever  possible  with 
the  owners  of  tenement  property  in  keeping  their  prem- 
ises free  from  the  damaging  stigma. 

It  was  found  that  notices  of  violations  and  of  the  con- 
sequent convictions  in  the  Women's  Court,  when  issued 
and  mailed  by  the  Police  Department  and  the  Tenement 
House  Department  to  the  address  where  the  violations 
occurred  (as  the  law  requires)  did  not  reach  the  owners 
of  record.  The  notices  were  confiscated  by  someone  on 
the  premises  for  one  reason  or  another,  sometimes  be- 
cause he  had  guilty  knowledge,  sometimes  because  he 
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was  identified  with  the  crime  itself.  Our  Committee 
therefore  looks  up  the  owner  and  his  address  and  under- 
takes to  get  a  notice  to  him  direct. 

This  helpful  cooperation  is  welcomed  by  a  majority 
of  tenement  property  owners;  undoubtedly  it  is  an 
important  factor  in  keeping  up  the  present  favorable 
standards  existing  in  properties  of  this  class. 
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Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 


1929 


The  year  saw  a  reduced  number  of  cases  tried  by 
Magistrates  Norris  and  Renaud  and  the  largest  number, 
13  per  cent,  heard  by  other  Magistrates  in  the  last  ten 
years.  This  may  have  accounted  somewhat  for  the  drop 
in  the  percentage  of  convictions.  Another  factor  is 
doubtless  the  loss  of  Mr.  John  Weston,  who  resigned 
on  July  15th  as  Assistant  District  Attorney  assigned 
to  the  court.  His  loss  as  an  efficient  prosecutor  is 
keenly  felt.  The  following  are  the  percentages  of  cases 
heard  by  the  various  Magistrates  during  the  year: 


Miss  Alice  Smith  continued  her  effective  work  through- 
out the  year  with  an  increased  probation  staff,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Anthes  continued  his  faithful  services  as  clerk. 

Increase  in  Arraignments: 

While  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  ar- 
raignments in  men's  cases  brought  by  the  police  in  the 
district  courts,  there  was  a  small  increase  in  the  number 
of  women's  cases  on  prostitution  charges  and  a  very 
slight  increase  in  the  number  of  wayward  minors.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  arraignments  for 
the  past  ten  years: 


Judge  Smith 
Others  


Judge  Xorris. 
Judge  Renaud 


Judge  Silberman 


21% 
21% 
32% 
13% 
13% 
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Arraignments  by  month,  1929: 

The  arraignments  by  month  are  shown  in  Table  Two, 
which  follows : 

Arraignments,  1929 


Wayward 

Petit 

Prostitution 

Minor 

Larceny 

Others 

Total 

219 

80 

89 

2 

390 

February  

240 

33 

83 

0 

356 

253 

29 

98 

0 

380 

April  

290 

72 

122 

1 

485 

May  

306 

66 

95 

0 

467 

June  

349 

52 

118 

0 

519 

July  

266 

69 

50 

0 

385 

317 

59 

60 

1 

437 

September.  .  .  . 

291 

33 

123 

5 

452 

October  

279 

27 

125 

1 

432 

256 

33 

168 

9 

466 

228 

27 

306 

7 

568 

Total   3,294  580  1,437  26  5,337 

Prostitution  Cases,  1929-1928: 

The  charges  in  detail  in  the  prostitution  cases  were: 

1929  19 28 

Vagrancy : 

Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  see.  887,  subd.  4. 

Clause  a — Solicitation  on  the  street   49  6 

c — Loitering  on  the  street  for  the 

purpose  of  solicitation   106  129 

  155   135 

Clause  a — Offering  to  commit  prostitution.   2,577  2,208 
b — Offering  to  secure  another  for  the 

purpose  of  prostitution   45  42 

e — Eenting  rooms  for  immoral  pur- 
poses  362  364 

f — Aiding  and  abetting   20  22 

g — Common  Prostitute   2  5 

  3,006   2,641 

Vagrancy : 

Tenement  House  Law,  sec.  150 : 

Subd.  4 — Knowingly  residing  in  a  disorderly 

house   133  108 

  133   108 


3,294  2,884 
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There  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of 
bail  forfeitures  during  the  past  three  years.  Table 
No.  Four  gives  the  number  and  proportions  for  the  past 
eight  years 


Total  Bail  Proportion 

Year                       Arrests  Forfeitures  Forfeited 

1922                            1,884  49  2.60% 

1923                            1,879  81  4.25% 

1924                            1,736  112  6.45% 

1925                            1,330  134  10.07% 

1926                            1,742  149  8.01% 

1927                          2,457  199  8.09% 

1928                          2,884  166  6.10% 

1929                          3,294  159  4.08% 


It  is  believed  that  the  establishment  of  the  Central- 
ized Magistrate's  Court  for  Manhattan  will  permit  the 
organization  of  a  special  bail  court  with  magistrates 
on  duty  throughout  most  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  day.  The  procedure  will  be  a  wholesome  substitute 
for  the  present  system  of  fixing  bail  by  station  lieute- 
nants who  under  existing  law  have  no  discretion  as  to 
the  amount  in  prostitution  cases.  This  will  permit  the 
magistrate  to  fix  an  adequate  amount  for  serious 
offenders,  thereby  helping  to  insure  their  appearance  in 
court  for  a  hearing. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  159  forfeitures  in 


1929: 

Fixed  at  Total  Amount 

$300  (By  "Others")   4  $1,200 

$500    34  17,000 

(25  by  regularly  assigned  magistrates) 
(9  given  at  station  house) 

$1,000  (Fixed  by  regularly  assigned  magistrates)  ...  11  11,000 

Amount  of  bail  not  stated  on  papers   110 


159  $29,200 


Determinations  of  Prostitution  Cases: 

The  determinations  of  the  cases  of  those  charged  with 
prostitution  were  as  follows: 


DISPOSITIONS  65 


Discharged  (26.55%)  804 

Convicted  (73.45%)  2,225 


Total  cases  determined   3,029 

Bail  forfeitures,  net   158 

Pending,  December  31st   107 


3,294 

There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of  convic- 
tions during  the  year  which  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  26  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  heard  by  magis- 
trates other  than  Judges  Norris,  Eenaud  and  Silberman, 
who  have  sat  in  the  court  for  so  many  years. 

Dispositions: 

Table  Xo.  Seven  shows  the  disposition  of  prostitution 
cases  during  the  year.  This  does  not  indicate  any  mate- 
rial change  from  the  policy  of  the  court  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  sentences  imposed  on  2,225  who  were 
convicted,  were  as  follows: 


Workhouse: 

Indeterminate  sentence   81 

180  days   211 

150-90  days   82 

100  days   675 

60-30  days   132 

29-1  day   219 

  1,400 

Institutions : 

Bedford  Reformatory   75 

House  of  Good  Shepherd   63 

Other  institutions  (H.  of  M.,  Inwood  H.)   1 

  139 

Probation   432 

Probation  after  hospital  detention   216 

  648 

Other  dispositions   20 

Hospital  (sentence  pending)   18 

  38 


2,225 
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Defendants  with  Venereal  Disease: 

The  proportion  of  those  convicted  in  1929,  reported 
by  the  Health  Department  to  be  suffering  from  venereal 
disease  in  a  communicable  stage  was  53  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  48  per  cent  in  1928.  The  proportion  of 
the  venereally  diseased  among  recidivists  was  25  per 
cent  and  among  those  without  previous  court  record  was 
74  per  cent,  as  compared  with  25  per  cent  and  75  per 
cent  respectively  in  1928. 

Diseased  defendants  who  are  to  be  placed  on  proba- 
tion are  still  being  released  in  the  custody  of  the  Health 
Department,  and  are  being  detained  in  Kingston  Avenue 
Hospital,  Brooklyn.  Here  they  are  held  until  non-infec- 
tious, when  they  are  returned  to  the  court  for  sentence. 
Other  diseased  defendants  are  either  sent  to  a  reforma- 
tory institution,  having  hospital  facilities,  under  an  in- 
determinate sentence,  or  to  the  Workhouse  under  a 
minimum  determinate  sentence  of  100  days.  Hardened 
offenders  are  usually  sentenced  to  six  months  in  the 
Workhouse,  whether  they  are  diseased  or  not;  those 
who  are  diseased  receive  treatment  at  the  Workhouse 
hospital. 

Conviction  Records: 

The  2,225  convictions  in  1929  covered  2,140  individ- 
uals, there  being  eighty-two  who  were  convicted  twice, 
and  three  who  were  convicted  more  than  twice  within 
the  calendar  year.  There  were  also  ninety  individuals 
convicted  whose  last  preceding  conviction  was  within 
twelve  months. 

First  Offenders: 

The  proportion  of  those  convicted  during  the  year 
who  were  without  previous  record  of  conviction  for 
prostitution  was  73  per  cent,  as  compared  with  70  per 
cent  in  1928. 


WAYWARD  MINORS 
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Vice  Locations: 

During  the  year  the  defendants  in  court  came  from 
ninety-nine  different  hotels,  321  furnished  room  houses 
and  1,386  tenements.  There  were  twenty-six  tenements 
from  which  there  were  convictions  for  prostitution  on 
two  different  dates  within  a  period  of  six  months,  there- 
by subjecting  the  property  to  the  liability  of  a  lien  for 
$1,000  in  an  action  brought  by  the  city  under  the  Tene- 
ment House  Law.  In  ninety-eight  cases  there  were  three 
or  more  defendants  involved  in  the  same  series  of  acts, 
who  were  tried  together.  These  cases  correspond  today 
to  the  old  time  disorderly  house  case,  especially  when 
one  of  the  defendants  is  charged  with  permitting  the 
premises  to  be  used  for  immoral  purposes.  The  number 
is  a  considerable  decrease  from  the  previous  year  when 
there  were  139  such  cases. 

The  arrests  occurred  in  the  following  proportions  in 
different  parts  of  the  city: 


1929  19  2S 

Lower  East  Side   8%  11% 

Middle  East  Side   10%  11% 

Upper  East  Side   11%  10% 

Lower  Harlem   11%  10% 

Upper  Harlem   9%  10% 

Lower  West  Side   8%  6% 


1929  1928 

Middle  West  Side              9%  8% 

Times  Square  District.     11%  14% 

Upper  West  Side             11%  10% 

Washington  Heights.. .      7%  6% 

Bronx                                1%  4% 


The  figures  for  the  preceding  year  are  given  in  com- 
parison. 


Wayward  Minors: 

Arraignments  under  the  Wayward  Minor  Act  (Sec- 
tion 913a,  Penal  Law)  were  580  as  compared  with  552 
in  1928.  This  is  the  smallest  increase  in  the  past  four 
years. 
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The  arraignments  were  for  the  following  charges: 


Immoral  Relations   190 

Vicious   Associates   Ill 

Disobedient   254 

Runaway   25 

The  determination  of  these  cases  was: 

Discharged   185 

Found  guilty  as  charged   369 

Cases  pending   26 

The  dispositions  were: 

Committed  to  reformatory  institutions   116 

Placed  on  probation   152 

Disposition  postponed,  pending  discharge  from  hospital...  81 

Other   dispositions   20 


WOMEN'S  COURT,  BROOKLYN 
1929 


Arraignments 

Larceny,  Misdemeanor   90 

Prostitution,  Vagrancy,  Tenement  House  (Multiple  Dwelling)  Law.  96 

Prostitution,  Vagrancy,  section  887,  subd.  4   692 

Vagrancy,  Begging   5 

Vagrancy,  Others   53 

Wayward  Minors   247 


Total   1,183 


WOMEN'S  COURT,  BROOKLYN 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT 

EXHIBIT  "A" 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  FOUETEEN 

General.  Account 
Income  and  Expenditure  for  the  Year  Ending 
December  31,  1929 


Income : 

Contributions : 

New  York,  N.  Y   $19,268.00 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y   485.00 


Total  Income   $19,753.00 


Expenditures : 
General : 

Salary — executive   $  7,200.00 

Salaries— office   4,000.00 

Office  rent   1,599.96 

Office  expenses   164.45 

Office  stationery  and  supplies   269.43 

Postage   144.43 

Telephone   211.98 

Carfares   65.35 

Entertainment   72.70 

Auditing   147.50 

Annual  report — printing  and  postage   252.59 

Interest  on  borrowed  money   75.50 

Miscellaneous  expenses   171.18 

  $14,375.07 

Investigation — vice  conditions : 
General : 

Salaries — investigators   $  6,171.31 

Expenses — investigators   1,655.70 

  7,827.01 
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Brooklyn : 

Salary — executive   $  300.00 

Salaries — offices   150.00 

Salaries — investigators   150.00 

Expenses — investigators   41.60 

  641.60 

Total  expenditure   $22,843.68 


Excess  of  expenditure  over  income  for  year   $  3,090.68 

Surplus  at  beginning  of  year   $  400.76 

Add:  Return  of  funds  temporarily  advanced 
by  The  Committee  of  Fourteen  for  work 
undertaken  in  connection  with  ' '  American 

Social  Hygiene  Association ' '  Project*   160.00 

  560.76 

Deficit  at  close  of  year   $  2,529.92 


Bepresented  by: 

Loan— Chase  National  Bank   $2,000.00 


Less:   Cash   in    banks    and  on 

hand  at  close  of  year.  .  $1,735.70 
Contributions    in  transit, 
deposited    in  January, 


$2,055.70 

Less:   Accounts  and  loans  pay- 
able liquidated  in  Janu- 


$  2,750.00 

220.08 
  $  2,529.92 


•Temporary  loans  for  emergency  expenses  to  carry  on  work  under  anti- 
cipated co-operative  project  prior  to  its  formal  ratification  by  "American 
Social  Hygiene  Association." 
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EXHIBIT  "B" 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  FOURTEEN 
"American  Social  Hygiene  Association"  Project 
Income  and  Expenditure  for  the  Year  Ending 
December  31,  1929 


Receipts : 

Contributions : 

The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association   $7,985.58 

Disbursements : 

Salaries — investigators   $5,039.52 

Expenses — investigators   2,954.60 

  7,994.12 


Excess  of  expenditure  over  income  for  year   $  8.54 

Return  of  funds  advanced  by  The  Committee  of  Fourteen....  160.00 

$  168.54 

Deduct :  Surplus  at  beginning  of  year   178.10 

Surplus  at  close  of  year   $  9.56 

Represented  by: 

Cash  in  bank   $  9.56 


FEDDE  &  COMPANY 

Accountants  and  Auditors 
55  Liberty  Street 

New  York,  March  24,  1930. 
Auditor's  Certificate 


We  have  made  a  general  audit  of  the  accounts  of 
The  Committee  of  Fourteen  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1929.  We  were  afforded  access  to  all  necessary 
documents,  vouchers,  and  records,  and  we  received  all 
information  and  explanations  required  by  us. 

Any  contributor  not  receiving  an  official  receipt  for  a 
contribution  should  communicate  with  us. 


AUDITOR'S  CERTIFICATE 
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We  certify  that  in  our  opinion  Exhibits  "A"  and 
"B"  are  drawn  up  to  present  a  true  and  correct  view 
of  the  income  and  expenditure  for  the  year,  and  of  the 
state  of  the  funds  as  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

FEDDE  &  CO., 
Accountants  and  Auditors. 
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CONTRIBUTORS,  1929 
New  York 

Agnew,  George  B. 
Aldrich,  Mrs.  Eichard 
Alexander,  Dr.  Ernest  E. 
Alger,  George  W. 
Allen,  B.  L. 

Altman  Foundation,  The 
Anonymous 

Anonymous  (Through  Mr.  Worthington) 

Anonymous 

Bing,  Alexander  M. 

Bodman,  Herbert  L. 

Borland,  Mrs.  J.  Nelson 

Boucher,  Charles 

Brewster,  Eobert  S. 

Brown,  Donaldson 

Brown,  Mrs.  J.  Willcox 

Brown,  Thatcher  M. 

Brown,  Dr.  William  Adams 

Bulkley,  Edwin  M. 

Butler,  Charles  S. 

Carter,  Mrs.  Ernest  T. 

Carter,  Ernest  T. 

"Cash" 

' '  Cash ' ' 

Chambers,  Frank  E. 
Chapin,  S.  B. 
Chisholm,  George  E. 
Colgate,  William 
Cowl,  Clarkson 
Cushman,  James  S. 
Dana,  Paul 
Davison,  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Dickerman,  William  C. 
Dickinson,  Mrs.  Eobert  L. 
Dodge,  Cleveland  E. 
Dodge,  Mrs.  Cleveland  H. 
Dunn,  Gano 
Eastman,  Lucius  E. 
Eidlite,  Eobert  J. 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Session  of 
Fletcher,  Henry 


CONTRIBUTORS 
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Fosdiek,  Dr.  Harry  Emerson 
Fox,  Hugh  F. 
Frissell,  A.  S. 
Glazier,  Henry  S. 
Glenn,  Mrs.  John  M. 
Glenn,  John  M. 
Gould,  Edwin 
Grace  Church 
Grace,  Joseph  P. 
Guggenheim,  Simon 
Hadden,  Mrs.  Harold  F. 
Hallam,  Wirt  W. 
Hammond,  Mrs.  John  Henry 
Harkness,  Edward  S. 
Harter,  Isaac 
Heide,  Henry 
Henderson,  A.  I. 
Henderson,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Hirschland,  F.  H. 
Hodenpyl,  Anton  G. 
Hoe,  Mrs.  Richard  M. 
Horowitz,  Louis  J. 
Hoyt,  John  S. 
Hutchinson,  Frank  J. 
James,  Arthur  Curtiss 
Jameson,  E.  C. 
Johnson,  F.  Coit 
Kelsey,  Clarence  H. 
Kunhardt,  W.  B. 
Lamont,  Thomas  W. 
Lee,  Frederic  S. 
Lehman,  Herbert  H. 
Lewisohn,  Adolph 
Lewisohn,  Sam  A. 
Littauer,  Lucius  N. 
Lockett,  Arthur  H. 
Lockwood,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Loree,  L.  F. 
McAlpin,  Charles  W. 
McGuire,  Edward  J. 
McMillin,  John  M. 
Macy,  V.  Everit 
Marks,  Marcus  M. 
Marling,  Alfred  E. 
Martin,  Bradley 
Melville,  Frank,  Jr. 
Menken,  Mrs.  Mortimer  M. 
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Merrill,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 

Milliken,  G.  H. 

Morgenthau,  Henry 

Morrell,  J.  B. 

Moskowitz,  Mrs.  Henry 

Naumburg,  George  W. 

Nichols,  William  B. 

Notman,  George 

Osborn,  William  Church 

Paddock,  Bt.  Eev.  and  Mrs.  Bobert  L. 

Parsons,  Joseph 

Parsons,  William  H. 

Partridge,  Dr.  Edward  L. 

Pearson,  Charles  H. 

Pedersen,  Dr.  James 

Perkins,  Mrs.  George  W. 

Peters,  William  B. 

Plaut,  Joseph 

Post,  Abram  S. 

Pratt,  George  D. 

Prentiss,  Henry 

Baymond,  Harry  H. 

Bockefeller,  John  D.,  Jr. 

Boosevelt,  J.  B.,  Jr. 

Byan,  John  D. 

Byle,  Arthur 

St.  James  Presbyterian  Church 

Satterlee,  Mrs.  Herbert  L. 

Schiff,  Mortimer  L. 

Schniewind,  H.,  Jr. 

Shattuck,  Frank  G. 

Shepard,  Finley  J. 

Simmons,  Joseph  F. 

Simon,  Bobert  E. 

Skinner,  William 

Slade,  Francis  Louis 

Slade,  George  T. 

Smith,  George  C,  Jr. 

Smith,  Nelson 

Smith,  Ormond  G. 

Smith,  Mrs.  B.  Penn,  Jr. 

Smull,  J.  Barstow 

Sterrett,  J.  E. 

Stillmau,  Charles 

Stimson,  Henry  L. 

Straus,  Herbert  N. 

Straus,  Percy  S. 


CONTRIBUTORS 
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Swift,  Professor  Arthur  L.,  Jr. 
Swope,  Gerard 

T.  (Through  Dr.  Pedersen)* 
Terry,  Seth  Sprague 
Thorne,  S.  B. 
Townsend,  Edward 
Trinity  Church 
Van  Alstyne,  J.  H. 
Warburg,  Felix  M. 
Ward,  H.  E. 
Watson,  Mrs.  J.  Henry 
Williams,  Clark 
Wise,  Edmond  E. 
Wood,  J.  Walter 
Worthington,  George  E. 
Zabriskie,  Mrs.  Cornelius 
Zabriskie,  Mrs.  George 


Brooklyn 

"B.  C.  F." 

Baldwin,  William  H. 

Low,  Mrs.  Chauneey  E. 

Merritt,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Post,  James  H. 

Van  Sinderen,  Mrs.  Adrian 

White,  Miss  Frances  E. 

*Including  1930  contribution. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  The  Committee  of  Fourteen  in 
New  York  City,  a  corporation  created  under  and  pur- 
suant to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  sum  of 

 dollars  to  be  applied  to  the 

uses  of  said  corporation. 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  FOURTEEN, 

Offices,  105  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

To  William  H.  Baldwin,  Treasurer: 
Enclosed  please  find  my  check  to  your  order  for 

 dollars,  as  my  contribution  for  the  support 

of  the  work  of  The  Committee  of  Fourteen  for  this  year. 

Name  

Address  


Date 


Avery  Architectural  and  Fine  Arts  Library 
Gift  of  Seymour  B.  Durst  Old  York  Library 


